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| Commercial Policy | 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE BEFORE THE SENATE 
FINANCE COMMITTEE * 


[Released to the press February 26] 

Mr. CuarrmaN, MempBers OF THE FINANCE 
CommitreE: The hearings which begin today 
before your Committee relate to a piece of 
legislation which is of extraordinary impor- 
tance to our Nation at thistime. It has a direct 
and vital bearing on our domestic economic 
prosperity and on world peace. 

When I appeared before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, I presented a formal state- 
ment dealing comprehensively with all impor- 
tant phases of the problem,’ and I shall not now 
take your time going over the ground thus 
already covered. However, I should like to 
make some additional remarks, especially with 
reference to some points which were raised in 
recent discussions. 

I am glad to note that there is now scarcely 
any inclination anywhere to question the prop- 
osition that adequate foreign trade is indis- 
pensable to full and stable prosperity for our 
Nation, which requires the fullest possible de- 
velopment of both the domestic and the foreign 
markets. There is overwhelming evidence to 
Show that, when our exports shrink seriously, 
the country’s production, trade, prices, values, 
employment, incomes, and, therefore, purchas- 
ing power are adversely affected. This is true 
of agriculture, manufacturing industry, trans- 
portation, mining, and all other phases of our 
economic life. ‘There is also overwhelming evi- 
dence to show that all these determining fac- 
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*See the Bulletin of January 13, 1940 (Vol. II, No. 
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tors of our national prosperity are favorably 
affected by an expansion of exports. We are 
living in a period in which our vast home 
market must be supplemented by foreign 
markets for our ever-increasing surpluses. 
Satisfactory disposition of such surplus pro- 
duction has become an indispensable factor in 
our permanent progress and our sound and 
balanced prosperity. Of equal significance is 
the growing realization in our country of the 
close connection between trade and peace. 

Let me recall briefly the background against 
which the trade-agreements program was en- 
acted by the Congress 6 years ago. Trade be- 
tween countries, involving the bread and butter 
of millions and affecting the political stability 
and contentment of millions, declined enor- 
mously. The peoples of the world had traded 
with each other in 1929 to the amount of 69 
billion dollars. By 1932 this trade had fallen 
to 27 billions. This meant that millions of 
workmen were out of work, and their families 
were in desperate need ; millions of farmers and 
producers of other raw materials were unable 
to sell the results of their labor except at a 
miserable price. Governments were compelled 
to make enormous relief expenditures. They 
resorted to any type of measure which promised 
to relieve this unemployment and distress irre- 
spective of its effects on the rest of the world. 
In other words, the background of circum- 
stances leading to the enactment of the trade- 
agreements program was a most disturbing 
and- rapid falling apart of the commercial 
and financial structure of the world, caused in 
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large measure by the ever-rising barriers to 
trade raised by all countries, in which course 
our own Nation was, unfortunately, an out- 
standing leader. 

All countries were stricken, and few more 
seriously than the United States. Within 3 
years, our exports declined from 5.2 billion dol- 
lars to 1.6 billions. This loss of more than 3.5 
billion dollars’ worth of export business spelled 
havoc and tragedy throughout the land. Of 
itself, it would have been enough to throw out 
of gear the whole machinery of our national 
economic life. Combined with other factors, 
it brought this country face to face with the 
gravest economic emergency in our national 
history. 

Between 1929 and 1932, inclusive, national in- 
come fell from $80,800,000,000 to $39,500,000,000 ; 
cash farm income, from $11,200,000,000 to $4,- 
700,000,000; nonagricultural employment alone 
from 36,200,000 to 27,800,000; wages and salaries 
in manufacturing industries from $15,800,000,- 
000 to $7,400,000,000; wholesale prices from a 
level of 95.3 to a level of 64.8. Agriculture was 
bankrupt; industry was bankrupt; and even 
the banks were bankrupt, hundreds of them 
having failed. 

That emergency could not be met fully and 
successfully, unless, at the same time that we 
were putting into effect far-reaching and neces- 
sary domestic measures, effective means were 
also found to restore our foreign trade. This 
could only be done through reciprocal reduction, 
on the basis of equal treatment, by us and by 
other countries of the unreasonable and exces- 
sive trade barriers which were strangling com- 
merce. Since other governments possessed the 
means of prompt action in dealing with trade 
matters, it was essential that our Government 
devise for itself an instrument of similar action. 

This was done through the enactment of the 
trade-agreements program, which has enabled 
the executive branch of the Government to 
engage, within the limits of policy strictly 
prescribed by the Congress, in vigorous action 
for the restoration of our foreign trade. In 
that vital task, working against great difficul- 
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ties, we have achieved a gratifying measure 
of success. During the period of operation of 
the trade-agreements program, our exports ex- 
panded markedly, in sharp contrast with their 
steep decline during the period of operation 
of the Hawley-Smoot embargoes. This revival 
of export business has been an important factor 
in bringing about the recovery which has oc- 
curred in agriculture, in industry, in employ- 
ment, in prices, in values, in the national in- 
come, and all the other elements of our national 
prosperity. 

Between 1932 and 1939, national income rose 
from $39,500,000,000 to about $70,000,000,000; 
cash farm income, from $4,700,000,000 to $7,- 
625,000,000; nonagricultural employment from 
27,800,000 to 33,700,000; wages and salaries in 
manufacturing industries, from $7,400,000,000 
to $12,600,000,000; wholesale prices from a level 
of 64.8 to a level of 77.1. 

In enacting the trade-agreements program, 
the Congress was not making a definitive de- 
termination of a long-range and permanent 
tariff and commercial policy for this country. 
What was created in 1934 was a temporary 
agency, designed to meet the imperative needs 
of an abnormal situation and calculated to 
aid in bringing about conditions in which a 
permanent policy would become feasible. 

Grave emergency conditions, resulting from 
the tragic errors of the past, existed in many 
phases of life, here and abroad. The trade 
and other economic policies of the period fol- 
lowing the World War were, in effect, instru- 
ments of intense and destructive economic 
warfare. Largely under their influence, there 
occurred a growing weakening of social sta- 
bility within nations and an ominous deterio- 
ration of international morality and of po- 
litical relations among nations. There was 
no hope of arresting these fatal trends, unless 
friendly and mutually beneficial trade rela- 
tions were to supplant the existing system of 
economic warfare. 

The trade-agreements program enabled us 
not only to promote directly our domestic re- 
covery through an expansion of our foreign 
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commerce, but also to take a position of lead- 
ership in efforts to check the spread of suicidal 
economic nationalism and to build a firm 
foundation for the kind of international trade 
relations which are indispensable to the main- 
tenance of enduring peace—without which 
there can be no sustained prosperity for our 
Nation or any nation. 

It was not to be anticipated that the immense 
task involved could be accomplished overnight. 
The destructive forces released by the disas- 
trous policies of the past were too powerful 
to be overcome easily or swiftly. Substantial 
progress in this direction was made since 1934. 
That progress has been interrupted by the 
outbreak of new widespread wars. Whether 
what has already been accomplished will be 
completely wiped out or whether it will, after 
the termination of hostilities, serve as a foun- 
dation and a powerful impetus for further 
progress will depend, in a decisive measure, 
upon what our country does now. 

Most of those who oppose the extension of 
the Trade Agreements Act propose no substi- 
tute for it, except a return—open or dis- 
guised—to the Hawley-Smoot regime. That 
would be where we would find ourselves if 
the act were permitted to lapse or if its effec- 
tiveness were to be destroyed by the adoption 
of crippling amendments. 

It requires no imagination, but only recol- 
lection of what happened under the Hawley- 
Smoot Act in 1930-32, to visualize what would 
be the result of a return to a policy of virtual 
embargoes and attempted self-containment at 
any cost. Our people are not likely to forget 
how, 10 years ago, the proponents of ever- 
higher tariffs made solemn promises to the 
farmers, to the workmen, to the businessmen, 
to the Nation as a whole, that increasing pros- 
perity would follow the prohibitive tariff 
schedules which they were placing on our 
statute books—nor how those promises were 
fulfilled in bankruptcy for the farmer, in stag- 
gering unemployment for labor, in a collapse of 
prices and values for the businessman, in dis- 
tress and despair for the entire Nation. Our 
people are not likely to forget the contribution 
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which the enactment of the 1930 tariff made to 
the intensification of economic warfare among 
nations, to the growth of trade barriers, to 
vicious spirals of resentment, ill will, and 
retaliation. 

Other opponents of the trade-agreements 
program are putting forward proposals which, 
in the guise of an allegedly “more realistic” 
approach to the whole problem of foreign 
trade, would go beyond the extremes of the 
Hawley-Smoot policy and would commit this 
country to the use of exchange controls, quotas, 
and all the other devices which in recent years 
have disrupted and retarded international 
trade. To abandon the trade-agreements pro- 
gram and to substitute for it a system of this 
kind would be to destroy the only policy which 
in recent years has offered effective resistance 
to a spread of these destructive practices. It 
would be equivalent to committing our Nation 
to a course of far-reaching economic regimenta- 
tion, since the experience of other nations 
shows clearly that, in an effort to make extreme 
trade controls function effectively, regimenta- 
tion has to be constantly extended to other 
phases of business activity and of economic life 
in general. It would be a starkly realistic ap- 
proach, not to an effective promotion of our 
foreign trade, but to governmental control over 
business activity on a scale never before at- 
tempted in this country, and to a policy of 
plunging this country into destructive eco- 
nomic warfare—from which no nation ever 
emerges the gainer. 

The trade-agreements program has enabled 
us to expand our foreign trade without sub- 
jecting it to the strait jacket of extreme govern- 
ment control. Under it, our trade has in- 
creased far more markedly than that of any 
other of the commercially important nations. 

The program has been devised and carried out 
as a means of creating conditions in which free 
enterprise can function most effectively. Re- 
version to a policy of extreme protectionism or 
substitution for the trade-agreements program 
of a policy under which we would adopt all the 
instruments of economic warfare that have been 
so disastrously prevalent in the recent past, 
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would not only wipe out our recent trade gains 
but would impose upon our people a further na- 
tional loss of staggering proportions. Our 
Government would be compelled to adopt most 
costly and difficult measures of relief and ad- 
justment and to regiment the country’s economic 
activity. And the most astonishing thing is 
that courses of action which must inevitably 
lead to these results are proposed and advocated 
by the very people who like to regard themselves 
as the real proponents of free enterprise and 
nonintervention of government in economic life. 


This is the crux of the whole issue. The ques- 
tion of the survival or disappearance of free 
enterprise in our country and in the world is 
bound up with the continuation or abandonment 
of the trade-agreements program. 


The record of what has been accomplished 
under the trade-agreements program toward 
opening and enlarging trade opportunity for all 
groups of our producers in both the foreign and 
the domestic markets is an open book. So much 
has already been said on this subject that I shall 
refrain at this stage from going into details on 
that score. My associates and I will be glad to 
furnish you with the fullest data. But I should 
like to raise this question: Who would be 
helped and who would be hurt by the abandon- 
ment of the trade-agreements program or by 
the adoption of the proposals which have been 
made to limit its scope and impair its effective- 
ness # 


Would our agriculture be helped or hurt by 
abandonment or impairment of the trade-agree- 
ments program ? 


In the agreements which have been nego- 
tiated, important foreign markets have been 
kept open or expanded for our producers of 
lard and other hog products; cotton; tobacco; 
wheat and other grains and grain products; 
fresh, canned, and dried fruits and vegetables; 
and others. Surely, these producers would not 
be helped—on the contrary, they would be 
grievously injured—if they were to be de- 
prived of these advantages. 


Abandonment of the program would be hurt- 
ful to them in several very important ways, 
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First, it would lose for us the additional 
leverage which the agreements now give us in 
defending the interests of our exporters in con- 
nection with the trade dislocations and distor- 
tions growing out of war conditions. Second, 
it would sacrifice the immediate and uninter- 
rupted export benefits we are obtaining in mar- 
kets not seriously disturbed by the war situa- 
tion. Finally, it would involve sacrifice of the 
many ultimate advantages that the concessions 
would give to us in reexpanding our shipments 
to war-disturbed markets when hostilities 
cease. 

In the trade agreements we have made some 
limited reductions in duties on certain prod- 


ucts. So carefully have these adjustments been — 


made and so painstakingly have they been safe- 
guarded wherever need for safeguards was 
demonstrated, that these duty reductions have 
not inflicted any injury on any group of pro- 
ducers. No satisfactory evidence to the con- 
trary has been brought forward—for the 
simple reason that no injury to our producers 
has, in fact, occurred. On the contrary, there 
is ample evidence to show that these very pro- 
ducers would be hurt, not by the continuation, 
but by the abandonment of the program. 

These producers, as all producers, are vitally 
concerned with the state of our domestic mar- 
ket. They can sell their output at remunera- 
tive prices only when the purchasing power of 
our people is at a sufficiently high level. But 
our national purchasing power and, therefore, 
the state of our domestic market are vitally de- 
pendent upon the condition of our foreign 
trade. 

In the course of our negotiations with other 
countries, we find, on occasion, that moderate 
and adequately safeguarded reductions of duties 
on some commodities are sufficiently attractive 
to other countries to enable them, in return, to 
make valuable concessions for our exports, and 
thus help us to expand our domestic market. 
Let me refer again, as a good illustration of 
this, to the assertions of alleged injury which 
have been heard in connection with the moder- 
ate and carefully safeguarded duty adjust- 
ments on some dairy and cattle products. 
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Look at these facts: The cash income of the 
dairy industry, which had fallen, between 1929 
and 1932, from $1,844,000,000 to $991,000,000, 
rose, by 1938, to $1,398,000,000. The cash in- 
come of the cattle industry, which had fallen 
from $1,495,000,000 in 1929 to $621,000,000 in 
1932, rose, by 1938, to $1,144,000,000. The 
prices of dairy and cattle products have gone 
up substantially in recent years. 

Surely, our dairy and cattle producers would 
not be helped, if we were to restore to the 
Hawley-Smoot levels the few duties that have 
been reduced, and, in doing so, wipe out the 
concessions secured for our exports. Surely, 
these producers would be among those most 
hurt by the resulting painful contraction of 
the domestic market. Surely, they have not so 
soon forgotten their experience from 1929 to 
1932. 

Would our manufacturing industries be 
helped or hurt by abandonment or impairment 
of the trade-agreements program ? 

The problem in this field is fundamentally 
the same as that with respect to agriculture. 
This country is the world’s largest exporter of 
manufactured goods. In the trade agreements 
already concluded, important foreign markets 
have been kept open or enlarged for the pro- 
ducers of automobiles and trucks; tractors; 
agricultural, industrial, and electrical ma- 
chinery; cash registers; typewriters and vari- 
ous office appliances; rubber tires and other 
products; cotton and other textile products; 
lumber, wood manufactures, and paper prod- 
ucts; hides and leather products; petroleum 
products; glass and glass products; iron and 
steel products; copper and copper manufac- 
tures; and many others. 

Surely, these producers would not be helped 
if they were to be deprived of the valuable ad- 
vantages which have been secured for them. 
Surely, they would not be helped if we were 
now to give up the means provided by the trade 
agreements for defending their interests 
abroad. 

Nor would the industries with respect to 
whose products duty reductions have been 
made in the trade agreements profit by the 
abandonment of the program. They might de- 
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rive short-sighted satisfaction from seeing 
duties on their products restored to the Haw- 
ley-Smoot levels, but they would pay for this 
doubtful satisfaction with a decline of their 
business activity, which would inevitably re- 
sult from a return to the embargo policies of 
the early thirties. 

And labor—would labor be helped or hurt by 
the abandonment or impairment of the trade- 
agreements program ? 

Labor has just as direct and definite a stake 
in foreign trade as has any other group of our 
population. The state of employment and the 
level of wages obviously depend on the volume 
of business activity. When foreign markets 
Cecline, the result is increased unemployment 
and lower wages for those employed in the ex- 
porting industries. When the domestic market 
contracts as a result of loss of foreign markets, 
the results are still more unemployment and 
still lower wages throughout the economic 
system. 

With the domestic market amply safe- 
guarded, as it has been under the trade-agree- 
ments program, labor has been a direct gainer 
from the increase of our exports of manu- 
factured goods. Such exports rose from 
$624,000,000 in 1932 to $1,523,000,000 in 1938. 
At the same time, our dutiable imports of 
finished goods were $170,000,000 in 1932 and 
only $232,000,000 in 1938. 

The trade-agreements program has increased 
employment mainly in industries that pay 
wages well above the average for American 
manufacturing industry. In a number of our 
most important industries, the exports to 
countries that have made concessions on the 
products of such industries account for a far 
greater percentage of increase in employment 
than the exports to other countries. 

I should now like to touch briefly upon two 
questions of procedure which have been raised 
in connection with the trade-agreements pro- 
gram. The first relates to the most-favored- 
nation principle ; the second, to the functions of 
the Congress in-connection with the program. 

Would our foreign trade be helped or hurt 
by the abandonment on our part of the most- 
fayored-nation principle? 
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The importance of that principle to us arises 
from the simple fact that most-favored-nation 
treatment, or the rule of equality, is the only 
practical and effective means of safeguarding 
our exports from destructive discrimination on 
the part of other countries, and of making pos- 
sible the maximum recovery of trade through 
promotion of triangular and multilateral flow of 
commerce. This fact has long been recognized 
in our country, as well as the fact that we can- 
not secure such treatment for our exports, unless 
we are prepared, in return, to grant it to other 
countries. 

It was in recognition of these basic facts that 
President Harding and Secretary of State 
Hughes made the favored-nation principle in 
its unconditional form an integral part of our 
commercial policy. It was in recognition of 
these same facts that the principle was in- 
cluded in the Trade Agreements Act and has 
been applied in the carrying out of the trade- 
agreements program. 

When we grant most-favored-nation treat- 
ment to the country with which we conclude a 
trade agreement, we receive in return an assur- 
ance of similar treatment. When we extend to 
other countries the benefit of the duty adjust- 
ments made in a particular agreement, we do so 
on explicit condition that these other countries 
give our trade substantially the same type of 
treatment. We reserve the right to withhold or 
withdraw these benefits from countries which 
do not give our trade such treatment. The re- 
sult so far has been that the volume of our 
exports thus safeguarded from serious discrim- 
ination has been several times greater than the 
value of our imports on which we have gener- 
alized concessions made in the trade agreements. 

Had we neglected to provide for our trade the 
safeguards against adverse discriminations 
abroad, which can be effectively assured only 
through the use of the rule of equality under 
the most-favored-nation principle, had we failed 
to do everything in our power to strengthen this 
necessary means of promoting the increase of 
world trade, criticism directed against us on 
this score would have been understandable. 
Instead, we are being criticized for steadfastly 
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insisting upon these necessary safeguards, 
abandonment of which would subject our com- 
merce to the constant danger of finding itself 
hopelessly handicapped in foreign markets. 

I come, finally, to this question: Would our 
foreign trade and our national interest be 
helped or hurt if the Trade Agreements Act 
were so amended that individual agreements be 
made subject to Senate ratification or congres- 
sional approval ? 

Judicial opinion is uniform to the effect that 
both the delegation of authority of the kind 
contained in the Trade Agreements Act and 
the practice of concluding executive agree- 
ments are entirely consonant with our estab- 
lished constitutional practice. Over one thou- 
sand executive agreements on a large variety of 
subjects have been concluded in the course of 
our history. It seems eminently clear that 
trade agreements should not be regarded as 
treaties requiring Senate approval. You will 
find in the recent hearings of the Ways and 
Means Committee a thorough brief on the mat- 
ter by the Legal Adviser of the State Depart- 
ment, Mr. Hackworth. 

In the Trade Agreements Act, the Congress 
retained—as it should at all times—definite and 
basic control over tariff policy. It carefully 
prescribed the policy, the methods, and the lim- 
itations of the trade-agreements program and 
entrusted to the Executive the duty and re- 
sponsibility of administering and carrying into 
effect the provisions of the act. In proceeding 
on this basis, the Congress recognized fully that 
the needs of the abnormal and rapidly chang- 
ing conditions with which we have been faced 
require a means of prompt and effective action 
at a time when all other important nations 
possess such means of action. Trade channels 
today shift or are shifted more rapidly than 
ever before. If we are not in a position to act, 
with relative speed and certainty, to protect 
our trade opportunities in other countries and 
to adjust, as circumstances may require, the 
trade opportunities we afford other countries, 
our trade will inevitably be handicapped to our 
own disadvantage. 
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The experience in connection with the nego- 
tiation of the 22 agreements that have been 
concluded offers an ample proof that the 
method we have pursued has served us well as 
a means of effective action; and that the au- 
thority under the Trade Agreements Act has 
been exercised with caution and moderation 
and with strict regard not only to the national 
interest, but also to the needs and problems of 
the individual branches of agriculture and in- 
dustry directly involved. 

The only result of the requirements that in- 
dividual trade agreements be made subject to 
congressional approval or Senate ratification, 
under existing conditions, would be to make 
the program entirely unworkable. That would 
inevitably hurt our foreign trade, and, through 
trade, our Nation’s economic well-being. 

We are now in a period when, as a result of 
the new and widespread wars, the need for 
means of prompt and effective action on the 
part of the Government in the promotion and 
defense of our foreign commerce is even more 
imperative than it has been hitherto. We are 
in a period in which our economic policies and 
action may have a determining influence upon 
the developments, which, after the cessation of 
hostilities, will shape the future world. 

If we were now to abandon the program, we 
would reduce to practically nothing the effi- 
cacy of the existing trade agreements as a 
means of safeguarding our exports from the in- 
roads of wartime restrictions. The need for 
keeping alive the principles which underlie the 
trade-agreements program is crucial now, dur- 
ing the war emergency, and will be of even 
more decisive importance after the war. Even 
a temporary abandonment of the program now 
would be construed everywhere as its perma- 
nent abandonment. Unless we continue to 
maintain our position of leadership in the pro- 
motion of liberal trade policies, unless we con- 
tinue to urge upon others the need of adopting 
such policies as the basis of post-war economic 
reconstruction, the future will be dark indeed. 
The triumph or defeat of liberal trade policies 
after the war will, in large measure, be de- 
termined by the commitments which the na- 
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tions will assume between now and the peace 
conference. 

At the termination of hostilities, there will be 
an unprecedented need throughout the world 
for vastly increased production of useful goods 
of every kind. Only if this vital need is met 
can our country and all countries hope for 
full employment and higher living standards. 
But production, employment, and living stand- 
ards cannot be restored and expanded unless 
the nations decide from the outset to direct 
their policies toward as rapid as possible a re- 
establishment of mutually beneficial interna- 
tional trade. Otherwise, the economic life and 
the political stability of the world after this 
war will rest upon even more precarious foun- 
dations than those upon which they rested after 
the last war. 

Had the nations of the world, including our 
own, followed at that time commercial policies 
conducive to the fullest practicable develop- 
ment of mutually beneficial international com- 
merce, world trade would undoubtedly have 
expanded on a healthy basis far beyond the 
limits actually attained, and a foundation 
would have been laid for stable economic pros- 
perity for all nations. Instead, the nations 
sought escape from their difficulties in con- 
stantly creating greater barriers to trade, the 
effects of which were obscured for a time by 
the unhealthy stimulation of reckless borrow- 
ing and lending of the twenties. But the 
ravages of the great depression, the years of 
only partial recovery which followed, and 
finally the supreme tragedy of the new wars 
have brought retribution for the mistakes and 
follies of the first decade after the World War. 

Must all this be repeated again, perhaps in 
an even more acute form, after the present 
war? That may well be the case if we now 
turn our backs upon the policy which, under 
our leadership, has offered in recent years the 
only hope of promoting trade among nations 
in such a way as to rebuild the foundations of 
economic prosperity within nations and of 
stable peace among nations. Were we to do 
this we would inflict upon ourselves and upon 
the world an incalculable injury. 
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After the World War, through the policies 
which we then pursued, we helped to create 
a situation in which the entire economic struc- 
ture of the world rested upon shifting sands, 
with nothing in sight but inescapable disaster. 
The policy which we have pursued for the past 
6 years, if we only have the wisdom to con- 
tinue it, will enable us to place the whole weight 
of our country’s influence behind a determined 
effort—in which, I am sure, we shall have the 
cooperation of other nations—to rebuild inter- 
national relationships in such a way that our 
Nation and all nations can prosper and be at 
peace. 

[Released to the press February 26] 

Following is an excerpt from the testimony 
of the Secretary of State before the Senate 
Finance Committee on February 26, 1940: 


Senator Capper: “Mr. Secretary, I come 
from a great wheat-producing State which pro- 
duces more wheat than any other State. They 
are suffering and have been for several years 
from the problem of the surplus. . . . I would 
like to give my folks the information and 
the facts as to what these trade agreements have 
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done as negotiated by your Department which 
will benefit directly the wheat growers of our 
country who are suffering from the surplus 
problem and have been in the past.” 

Secretary Hull: “Here is the message that 
I would be glad if you would send to the wheat 
farmers of Kansas. When the delegates of the 
British Empire convened at the Ottawa Confer- 
ence in 1932, they were in a very bitter state of 
mind against us. Upto that time, our wheat was 
allowed to come into the great British market 
on an equality with wheat from Canada and 
the other countries of the British Empire. 
The Ottawa Conference said, ‘We will put a 
6-cents-a-bushel differential or discrimination 
on American wheat, so that it will have to pay 
6 cents above Canada and these other coun- 
tries of the Empire to get into the British mar- 
ket.’ After long and earnest effort, we got 
that 6 cents removed through the trade agree- 
ment with Great Britain and have gotten the 
wheat farmers of Kansas back into the great- 
est market in the world on an equality with 
Canada and the countries in the British 
Empire.” 


+++++++ 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY GRADY BEFORE THE SENATE 
FINANCE COMMITTEE’ 


[Released to the press February 27] 

Mr. CHarrMAN AND Members oF THE ComM- 
miTTcE: I shall endeavor to show my appre- 
ciation of the privilege of appearing before 
you by making my remarks brief and to the 
point. Your Committee, in view of its previ- 
ous hearings in 1934 and 1937, is well 
acquainted with the essentials of the trade- 
agreements program which the bill now under 
consideration proposes to continue. The 
Secretary of State has set forth the significance 
of this program to our present situation and 
the important reasons calling for its con- 
tinuance. 


* Delivered February 27, 1940. 


It seems to me therefore that I can best 
contribute to your purpose by answering such 
questions as you may have regarding any as- 
pect of the subject. My statement will there- 
fore be devoted mainly to a few remarks on 
certain aspects which I consider warrant some 
special mention. 

Together with the widespread growth of 
support in all directions for this program, 
there has occurred a notable change in the 
character of the general opposition which 
continues from some quarters. It now seems 
almost universally recognized that we must 
have a positive foreign-trade program of this 
sort. Objection of a general nature is now 
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confined largely to the results and methods 
of the particular program which has been in 
operation for nearly 6 years. This objection 
is based principally on two contentions: First, 
that this program has accomplished no bene- 
ficial results for our export trade, but, on the 
other hand, has caused harm to domestic in- 
dustries; secondly, that it is not the proper 
procedure. I propose to deal briefly with each 
of these contentions. 

Those who claim that the 22 trade agree- 
ments negotiated with foreign countries have 
brought no benefits to our export trade are 
generally to be found among those who also 
claim that these agreements have injured cer- 
tain domestic producers by unduly stimulating 
our imports. This places them in.a somewhat 
unenviable position from the point of view of 
logic and consistency, since it means that they 
are contending, at one and the same time, that 
on the one hand concessions obtained from 
foreign countries in the form of tariff reduc- 
tions or enlargements of quotas for American 
products do not result in stimulating sales of 
these products in those countries, but that on 
the other hand comparable concessions which 
we have granted do result in stimulating ex- 
cessive imports into our markets. 

Without dwelling further on this curious 
contradiction, I would like to comment upon the 
general character of the statistical methods by 
which these contentions are supported. Our 
trade with the world is subject to such a great 
variety of factors as to make the accurate 
measurement of any single influence, such as 
the trade agreements we have negotiated, an 
intricate and difficult task. 

There is, however, a clear and simple distinc- 
tion to be drawn between two methods of 
statistical analysis. One method is an en- 
deavor to ascertain objectively from the facts, 
in what measure the indications of common 
sense are supported. On the other hand it is 
also possible, by sleight-of-hand statistics, to 
make it appear that common sense is wrong. 

The facts amply support the common-sense 
belief that where excessive barriers to trade are 
reduced, a healthy stimulus to trade may be 
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expected. This conciusion has been checked 
and rechecked by using various appropriate 
statistical approaches and by bringing our cal- 
culations up to date whenever new data have 
become available. 

I wish to present to the Committee for in- 
clusion in the record, several detailed exhibits 
and will confine my remarks to a brief enu- 
meration of the main conclusions shown by 
these exhibits. These are as follows: 

Exhibit I shows that our exports to the coun- 
tries with which we have made trade agree- 
ments have, in the aggregate, increased about 
twice as fast as our exports to other countries; 
comparing our exports for the 2-year period 
1938-39 with the 2-year period 1934-35, the in- 
crease to trade-agreement countries was 475 
million dollars or 62.8 percent and to other 
countries 314 million dollars or 31.7 percent. 

[Eahibit I: Results Under the Reciprocal- 
Trade-Agreements Program—from Commerce 
Reports, Feb. 17, 1940, and Jan. 20, 1940.] 

Exhibit II shows that our exports to the 
principal individual countries with which we 
have made trade agreements have in nearly all 
cases shown a substantially greater rate of in- 
crease than our exports as a whole; thus our 
exports to Canada between January 1936 and 
October 1939 reached an annual average value 
of 47 percent above that for 1934-35, as com- 
pared with 35 percent for our total exports in 
the same periods; as you will note from the 
table on the last page of this exhibit, this was 
by no means the most striking example out of 
the 10 countries covered by this analysis. 

[Eahibit II; Pre-Agreement and Post- 
Agreement Trade of the United States With 
the Principal Countries With Which Trade 
Agreements Were Made Before 1937—United 
States Tariff Commission, Jan. 1940.] 

Exhibit III shows that the share which we 
have supplied of the total imports of trade- 
agreement countries has shown a marked in- 
crease, both in the aggregate and for most of 
them taken separately, and that this share has 
increased in greater measure than the increase 
in our share of the imports of other countries. 
As pointed out in the second paragraph of the 
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explanatory statement in this exhibit, the share 
which the United States supplied of the total 
imports of the 16 countries with which trade 
agreements were in effect before January 1, 
1938, increased from 12.2 percent in 1933 to 19.7 
percent in 1938, as compared with an increase 
from 12.1 to 14.5 percent in our share of the 
imports of the 20 most important countries 
with which trade agreements were not in ef- 
fect by January 1, 1938. This is a rate of in- 
crease of 61.5 percent for the 16 trade-agreement 
countries as compared with 19.8 percent for the 
20 others. 

[Exhibit I/I: United States Increases its 
Share in Trade of Trade-Agreement Coun- 
tries—from Commerce Reports, Feb. 10, 1940. ] 

Exhibit IV is an analysis of our exports to 
Canada, which compares those that benefited by 
reduced Canadian import duties with those that 
did not. As pointed out in the first paragraph 
of this statement, in the 3 years during which 
the first trade agreement with Canada was in 
effect, Canada’s imports of our products on 
which reductions in Canadian import duties re- 
sulted from the agreement averaged 58.2 per- 
cent higher than in the year before the agree- 
ment, as compared with an average of only 
22.1 percent for products on which no such 
reductions were made. 

[Exhibit IV; Trade-Agreement Products 
Show the Largest Percentage Gain in Canadian 
Imports From the United States—Department 
of State, Press Release No. 8, Jan. 6, 1940.] 

I hope that what I have said will serve to 
make clear to you how we have examined the 
subject from this side and from that, front 
and back, turned it upside down and looked in- 
side of it, to see if we have been correct in 
believing what common sense tells us, that the 
effect. of the concessions obtained in these trade 
agreements is to encourage our export trade. 

Nevertheless our critics have tried, by sta- 
tistics, to prove that common sense is wrong. 
They have selected statistics to prove that white 
is not white but some shade or other or black. 
I should like to refer to one or two examples 
which are a matter of public record. 

An attempt has been made to show, by an 
exclusion of certain countries from the calcu- 
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lations, that exports to trade-agreement coun- 
tries increased no more rapidly between 1934 
and 1938 than exports to other countries. This 
attempt is based on the exclusion from the non- 
agreement group of those very countries which 
have most actively followed commercial poli- 
cies at variance with the principles on which 
the trade-agreements program is based, par- 
ticularly Germany, Italy, and Japan. These 
are the very countries which it is most impor- 
tant to compare with the trade-agreement coun- 
tries in order to evaluate the results of our poli- 
cies. Yet our critics have excluded them on the 
ground that their foreign trade was interrupted 
by war during the period from 1934 to 1938. A 
few other countries, mostly of minor impor- 
tance, have also been excluded, namely, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, Albania, China, and 
Spain. 

Italy is excluded, partly on the ground of 
hostilities in Ethiopia in 1935 and 1936, al- 
though the comparison in question is between 
1934 when these hostilities had not started, and 
1938, after hostilities had ceased. So far as 
the Italian occupation of Albania is concerned, 
this did not occur until 1939. Germany is ex- 
cluded, although the military occupation of 
Austria and Czechoslovakia caused no appre- 
ciable interruption of Germany’s trade with us. 

Another attempt to make it appear that the 
trade-agreements program has produced no sig- 
nificant results is made by those who emphasize 
the increase in our exports which took place 
between 1932 and 1934. Since this increase 
took place before the trade-agreements pro- 
gram could have been a contributing factor, 
these people argue that the increase of our ex- 
ports in more recent years would have taken 
place in much the same manner even had there 
been no trade-agreements program at all. 

This argument is entirely fallacious, since it 
fails to take into account the reasons for the 
increase in our export trade from 1982 to 1934 
or the situation in subsequent years. The do- 
mestic policies instituted in 1933 to foster gen- 
eral economic recovery stimulated a sharp 
revival of our foreign trade from the extremely 
low point reached in 1932. This development 
was entirely natural in view of the close rela- 
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tion between our foreign and our domestic 
commerce. In addition, the period from 1932 
to 1934 was one of recovery in foreign countries 
also, and world trade generally shared in the 
recovery. American exports in that period re- 
vived no more rapidly than world exports as a 
whole. In fact, they rose somewhat more 
slowly. The share of the ‘United States in 
total world exports, which had dropped from 
16 percent in 1929 to 12.8 percent in 1932, fell 
to 11.5 percent in 1934. 

After 1934 the general situation was differ- 
ent. General world recovery proceeded less 
rapidly. Measures to restrict imports were 
intensified in many countries. In some coun- 
tries such measures developed in their most 
extreme form after 1934. Clearly, during 
these latter years, there has been a most urgent 
need for direct and positive action to maintain 
the upward trend of our export trade—action 
of the very kind which the trade-agreements 
program has made possible. 

The salient point is that during the years in 
which this program has been in active opera- 
tion our export trade has increased more rap- 
idly than that of the world as a whole. Our 
share of world exports, which stood at 11.5 
percent in 1934, rose to 13.2 percent in 1937, 
and to 14.0 percent in 1938. This indicates 
that during the time that our trade-agreements 
program has been in operation, we have won 
back a larger share of the world market. 

Furthermore, during the recession of 1938, 
our export trade declined less sharply than 
domestic business. While the national income 
decreased 10.9 percent as compared with 1937, 
exports fell only 7.6 percent. Our foreign 
trade thus helped to moderate the severity of 
that recession. 

Another charge which is made against the 
trade-agreements program is a claim that agri- 
cultural exports have not increased, but have 
declined during the period in which the pro- 
gram has been in operation. This charge is 
based on a comparison between total agricul- 
tural exports in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1932, with total agricultural exports in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939. Those who 
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make this charge fail to point out thac the 
lowest point of agricultural exports occurred 
not in the fiscal year which ended June 30, 
1932, but in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933. 
In that year agricultural exports amounted to 
$590,000,000. In the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1939, they were $683,000,000. Thus, he- 
tween these 2 years, there was an increase of 
$93,000,000 in our agricultural exports. 

The fallacy of this charge, however, goes 
beyond the selection of the years to be com- 
pared. The figure for total agricultural ex- 
ports is greatly influenced by the highly 
irregular fluctuations in our exports of cotton. 
Cotton exports, as is well known, underwent 
a temporary and entirely abnormal decline in 
the fiscal year 1938-39. More recently, they 
have made a substantial recovery. I may say, 
in this connection, that the trade-agreements 
program could, of course, have had nothing but 
a beneficial effect on cotton exports. And I 
may add that the trade agreements have pro- 
tected a significant part of our cotton exports 
against such restrictions as have been raised 
against them in certain countries. 

Because of the recent abnormal fluctuations 
in our cotton exports, it is appropriate to con- 
sider our agricultural exports of commodities 
other than cotton. These increased from $266,- 
000,000 in 1932-33 to $505,000,000 in 1938-39. 

During the years in which the trade-agree- 
ments program has been in active operation, 
our agricultural exports to trade-agreement 
countries have fared much better than our agri- 
cultural exports to other countries. Agricul- 
tural exports to 16 countries with which trade 
agreements were in effect throughout the year 
1938 increased 55 percent between 1935-36 and 
1937-38. The increase in the same period to 
other countries in the aggregate was only 3 
percent. In 1938-39, in spite of the sharp but 
temporary drop in our cotton exports and other 
unfavorable factors, total agricultural ex- 
ports to the 16 trade-agreement countries 
showed an increase of 15 percent, as compared 
with 1935-36, while agricultural exports to 
other countries showed a decrease of 19 percent. 
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I have dwelt at some length on the attempts 
which have been made to suggest that our pro- 
gram has done little to help exports. On the 
subject of imports I shall be more brief. The 
Committee is of course familiar with the oft- 
repeated statements by critics of the program 
who view with alarm an imaginary “flood of 
imports,” which they sometimes claim, and 
sometimes merely insinuate, has been let into 
this country by tariff reductions. 

The Committee will remember how in 1937, 
a rapid improvement in domestic business com- 
bined with the effects of a serious drought, 
caused our so-called “agricultural” imports to 
increase, and immediately the country was de- 
luged with outcries against the alleged “flood 
of farm imports,” which forsooth was bringing 
ruin to the American farmer. The authors of 
these alarming statements of course failed to 
mention that the increasing “agricultural” im- 
ports consisted in large part of entirely non- 
competitive articles, such as rubber, coffee, tea, 
bananas, silk, coroa, and so forth, and that a 
substantial portion of the remainder was 
brought in to supplement our deficient supplies 
of animal feeding stuffs following the drought 
of 1936. They failed to point oui that the 
increase in these imports had practically noth- 
ing to do with trade agreements. 

More recently, opponents of the trade-agree- 
ments program, while still continuing to use 
the phrase “flood of imports,” have taken a 
different tack. They are now telling us that 
the flood is just around the corner. Only the 
war, they tell us, has saved the American mar- 
ket from a flood of imports, but this time, as 
soon as the war is over, they say the flood will 
really come. 

All this sounds very much like the pro- 
verbial cry of “Wolf, wolf.” Indeed, one of 
the most remarkable things with which I have 
been impressed during the whole period in 
which I have worked on this program, is that a 
very large proportion of the accusations of in- 
jury to American producers which have been 
leveled against this program, claim not that 
somebody has been injured, but that injury is 
just about to take place. 
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One of the main slogans of those who are 
opposed to any tariff reductions is “The Amer- 
ican market for the American farmer.” The 
fact is that the American farmer does have, 
and has for many years had, 90 percent or 
more of the American market. What the 
American farmer needs is not only a prosper- 
ous American market, but also a substantial 
share of a better foreign market. In 1929, ac- 
cording to a calculation recently made by the 
Department of Agriculture, the American 
farmer had 90 percent of the domestic market. 
In 1932, after 2 years of the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff, the share had risen from 90 to 93 per- 
cent, but at the same time, gross farm income 
had fallen from nearly 13 billion dollars to a 
little over 514 billion dollars. Where was the 
gain from the additional 3 percent of the do- 
mestic market, when the foreign market had 
been almost completely ruined? I need hardly 
add that the 93-percent domestic market was 
anything but a prosperous market. 

The true significance of a large share of the 
domestic market was well expressed by Judge 
Vinson, who, when he was a member of the 
House of Representatives, asked which the crit- 
ics of the trade agreements would rather have: 
95 percent of something or 100 percent of noth- 
ing. For example, the producers of cheese, 
who complained about the tariff reduction on 
Cheddar cheese in the first Canadian agree- 
ment, had 99.8 percent of the domestic market 
for such cheese in 1932, but were getting only 
about 10 cents a pound for their cheese. In 
1936, the first year after the Canadian agree- 
ment, they had only 97.8 percent of the domes- 
tic market, but they got 15.3 cents for their 
cheese. 

In 1938 the American farmer had 95.8 per- 
cent of the domestic market for beef, 99.5 per- 
cent of the American dairy market, more than 
99 percent of the American market for corn, 
and 99 percent of the American market for 
pork. These figures indicate beyond any pos- 
sibility of doubt that improvement is to be 
sought not in any increase in the share, but 
rather in an improvement of the purchasing 
power of the American consumer and in im- 
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proved access to foreign markets for our sur- 
plus farm production. 

So much for the contention that the trade 
agreements serve no useful purpose. With re- 
spect to the second general contention, that the 
present program is the wrong way to conduct 
our foreign-trade relations, a number of dif- 
ferent arguments are advanced. It is, of 
course, the responsibility of Congress to decide 
whether the procedure followed is the right and 
most effective procedure, and it is my aim to 
supply you with any and all available infor- 
mation bearing upon this question, but it may 
be of assistance if I just endeavor briefly to set 
the matter before you in its general outline. 

Much of the criticism of the present proce- 
dure rests upon arguments as to legality or con 
stitutionality. This is essentially a legal ques- 
tion. Since I am not a lawyer and as your 
Committee has gone into this question exhaus- 
tively on two previous occasions, I shall not 
attempt to discuss it. The Secretary of State 
has already referred to the very complete state- 
ment on this question by the Legal Adviser of 
the Department of State which is to be found 
in the record of the hearings of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. As the Secretary 
of State has pointed out, it is clear that court 
decisions support the present method. 

From the aspect of policy, the question of 
tariff adjustment by Executive action within 
limits and conditions established by Congress 
is largely a matter of pursuing a practical pro- 
cedure in harmony with the essentials of good 
government. The procedure laid down in the 
Trade Agreements Act conforms to these es- 
sentials, for it authorizes the President to exer- 
cise the authority conferred upon him only in 
accordance with policies and limitations pre- 
scribed by Congress and then only after public 
announcement and opportunity for all inter- 
ested parties to be heard, and after obtaining 
information and advice from the interested 
government agencies. Thus, Congress has pre- 
scribed a clear and intelligible policy, with 
definite limitations on the extent to which ac- 
tion is authorized, and the Executive is re- 
quired, in carrying out the task thus assigned, 
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to follow a procedure designed to combine a 
constant preoccupation with the public inter- 
est with due consideration for each individual 
interest which may be affected. 

The detailed procedure developed in the ad- 
ministration of the Trade Agreements Act 
faithfully carries out these essentials of demo- 
cratic procedure. The interdepartmental or- 
ganization, which formulates the recommenda- 
tions for the President before they become the 
subject matter of trade-agreement negotiations, 
has been repeatedly described. This interde- 
partmental organization guarantees the main- 
tenance of the public interest and a scrupulous 
regard for every legitimate private interest. 
The close collaboration of the long-established 
agencies associated in the interdepartmental 
trade-agreements organization, with their ex- 
tended experience and accumulated informa- 
tion, means that this foreign-trade program is 
administered in intimate connection with the 
important domestic affairs with which our for- 
eign trade and tariff problems are closely asso- 
ciated. 

The arrangements for public announcement 
of intended negotiations and for the receipt, 
analysis, and incorporation into the general 
body of information, of the views presented 
by interested persons, have also been described 
many times. I can assure your Committee that 
every care is taken to see that the information 
and views thus presented are thoroughly con- 
sidered. Every reasonable method is adopted 
to facilitate the fullest presentation of infor- 
mation by interested persons. When your 
Committee last reviewed this matter in 1937 the 
procedure had been adopted of definitely an- 
nouncing the import products to which consid- 
eration would be limited in the proposed nego- 
tiations. This procedure has been carefully 
maintained. Likewise, opportunity is con- 
stantly provided for consultation by interested 
parties with the trade-agreements organization 
through informal conferences. 

Because of the effectiveness of this procedure, 
and the resulting care with which the facts are 
ascertained and weighed before action is taken, 
we have been able to conclude agreements 
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which obtain effective benefits without injuri- 
ous effect. It is significant that when claim of 
injury is made, in most instances it resolves 
itself into apprehension of injury to be suffered 
rather than actual injury experienced. In this 
connection, I may mention that among the 
various safeguards contained in these agree- 
ments there are a number of so-called “escape 
clauses,” of varying form and character. These 
provide additional assurance against the con- 
tingency that completely unforeseen circum- 
stances might so change the situation as to 
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cause an engagement duly entered into to have 
serious consequences. 

Finally, I would like just to mention the 
obvious fact that in the exigency which con- 
fronts us, a procedure which has worked, which 
has proven itself effective in practice, is cer- 
tainly to be preferred above unknown and 
untried expedients. 

It is a privilege to appear before your Com- 
mittee, and I shall be happy to provide any 
further information you may desire so far as 
it is in my power to do so. 


+++ ooo 


THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS AND THE TRADE-AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 
Address by Lynn R. Edminster ‘ 


[Released to the press February 27] 

This periodic meeting of the Pan American 
League which you have done me the honor of 
inviting me to address happens to come at a 
time when decision is pending in Congress on 
a highly important national issue. The possi- 


ble implications of that decision, for our own 
country, for the other American republics, and 
indeed for other parts of the world as well, are, 
I fear, by no means fully realized by great 
numbers of our people. The issue to which I 
refer is whether the Congress will enact, free 
from vitiating or seriously crippling amend- 
ments, the resolution now before it providing 
for the renewal, for another 3-year period, of 
the Trade Agreements Act. Meeting, as I as- 
sume you do, under wholly nonpartisan aus- 
pices, and at a place rather comfortably re- 
moved from the main arena of political debate 
on this highly controversial questior, I hope 
you will bear with me while I undertake to 
point out, in broad outline, what the trade- 
agreements program means, as I see it, to the 
United States and to the other American 
republics. 


* Delivered before the Pan American League, Miami, 
Fla., February 27, 1940. Mr. Edminster is Spevial 
Assistant to the Secretary of State. 


I do not enter upon a discussion of this sub- 
ject in any partisan spirit. To me it is a matter 
of extreme regret—and a most unfortunate 
thing from the standpoint of the national wel- 
fare—that any partisanship should enter into 
the discussion of this issue, in Congress or out- 
side of it. For intrinsically it is not, and 
should never be, a partisan matter. The broad 
question which it presents is whether the taviff 
policy of this country shall be so defined by 
the Congress, and so administered under rules 
laid down by the Congress, as to serve the best 
interests of this Nation in the grave and dis- 
ordered situation that prevails throughout the 
world today. Fortunately for our country, as 
I see it—though, of course, I do not question 
the motives or patriotism of any who may dis- 
agree with me—the trade-agreements prograi 
includes among its supporters many outstand- 
ing Republican leaders and businessmen, by 
far the greater part of the press, including 
many of the leading Republican newspapers, 
and vast numbers of the Republican rank and 
file. 

From the standpoint of the American repub- 
lics the trade-agreements program has a two- 
fold significance. Its more immediate and 
obvious significance is that it provides a prac- 
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tical mechanism for safeguarding and improv- 
ing trade relations between the United States 
and the other American republics. Its deeper 
significance arises, however, from its relation- 
ship to the whole broad problem of world eco- 
nomic reconstruction and hence the economic 
well-being of every continent and every nation. 
I propose to discuss both these phases, and I 
begin with the first and more immediate aspect. 

We are all justly proud of the fine record of 
achievement under our “good neighbor” policy 
of recent years. We have seen its progress evi- 
denced in many directions. The acceptance by 
our Government, along with the other Amer- 
ican republics, of the doctrine of noninterven- 
tion; the abrogation of the Platt Amendment, 
under which for a generation we had main- 
tained the right to intervene in Cuban affairs; 
the settlement of the Chaco boundary dispute 
through negotiations in which six American 
republics participated; the setting up, at the 
Buenos Aires Conference in 1936, of machinery 
for collective consultation among the Ameri- 
can republics in connection with developments 
anywhere in the world affecting the peace and 
security of the Western Hemisphere, and the 
prompt utilization of this machinery after the 
recent outbreak of the war in Europe; the 
definite steps that have been taken to promote 
closer cultural ties between our own country 
and our southern neighbors: these are all note- 
worthy illustrations of the way in which the 
good-neighbor policy has been “practiced as 
well as preached” in recent years. 

In the economic sphere I think it is quite 
fair to say that there has likewise been funda- 
mental progress—this in spite of the many 
abnormal and extremely difficult conditions 
that have prevailed. In part this progress is 
marked by evidences in various directions of a 
new determination to face and grapple with 
problems in the economic and financial field 
that are of joint concern to all of the American 
republics; in part, by actual achievements in 
the economic domain. As a notable instance 
of the former, I need but to remind you of the 
establishment, at the Panama Conference last 
September, of a Financial and Economic Ad- 
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visory Committee, composed of one representa- 
tive from each country, to study ways and 
means of furthering the economic life of the 
Americas both during and following the pres- 
ent hostilities in other parts of the world. 
That Committee, meeting in Washington, has 
been studying such questions as communica- 
tions, shipping, and the reorganization of mar- 
kets as affected by the repercussions of present 
hostilities on the normal flow of trade. In the 
field of finance, it has worked out and adopted 
a project for an Inter-American Bank, which 
has now been submitted to the 21 governments 
for suggestion and ratification. 

From the standpoint, however, of actual 
achievement in the economic field, the 11 trade 
agreements which we have negotiated with 
other American republics must be given first 
rank. The significance of these agreements 
goes beyond the precise terms of the agree- 
ments themselves. All in all, I think it can 
fairly be said that the conclusion of these 11 
agreements is evidence of a much more realistic 
and wholesome attitude concerning our trade 
relations with our neighbors to the south than 
prevailed in this country even as late as a dec- 
ade ago. I say this in spite of the recent 
failure of efforts to bring still more of South 
America within the scope of the trade-agree- 
ments program. 

It is quite true that most of our imports from 
a number of the American republics with which 
we have made trade agreements are of a non- 
competitive character, and that this factor 
made the task of concluding agreements wit 
them much less difficult than it would otherwise 
have been. But that was not uniformly the 
case with respect to all the agreements, as wit- 
ness that with Cuba. The extent to which the 
exports of any given country are in direct com- 
petition with products of our industries is, of 
course, a realistic factor that cannot be blinked 
in the negotiation of agreements and one 
which calls for extreme caution on the part 
of our negotiators. That, however, is rather 
more a limitation on the range and extent of 
the trade concessions that are practicable than 
a reason or excuse for failing to make every 
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feasible effort to safeguard and improve our 
trade relations with countries with which there 
exist acceptable bases for negotiation. At all 
events, the point I would emphasize at the 
moment is that there is a far better apprecia- 
tion in this country today than there was a 
decade ago that, if we expect to sell abroad we 
must also buy from abroad, and hence a greater 
realization that we must search for every prac- 
ticable opportunity to increase our imports 
without at the same time inflicting serious 
injury upon any established domestic industry. 

The trade agreements which we have con- 
cluded with the other American republics, as 
with other parts of the world, have been mutu- 
ally helpful in safeguarding and increasing 
trade in the face of the most trying and diffi- 
cult circumstances. As all of us know, we have 
been witnessing in the world, in recent years, 
a struggle between two utterly conflicting types 
of trade policy: on the one hand, aggressive 
bilateralistic policies which would reduce 
international trade to virtually a barter basis 
and therefore eliminate a large part of it; and 
on the other hand, liberal trade policies which 
would preserve and foster multilateral trade as 
the only possible method of expanding interna- 
tional trade as a whole. The agreements con- 
cluded with our sister republics have enabled 
us to safeguard our trade interests in this area 
of the world, as against the pressure to which 
these countries have sometimes been subjected 
to discriminate against our trade, much more 
effectively than could have been done had there 
been no trade agreements. 

I cannot undertake, in the brief space of my 
remarks, to indicate in detail how the various 
branches of American industry and agricul- 
ture have benefited from these agreements with 
our southern neighbors. I simply call atten- 
tion here to a few over-all figures. A year or 
so ago a study by the Commerce Department 
revealed that our exports to trade-agreement 
countries increased, between the 2-year periods 
1934-35 and 1937-38, by 61.2 percent, as con- 
trasted with an increase of only 37.9 percent in 
our exports to nonagreement countries. <A 
more recent study by the Commerce Depart- 
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ment showing the same sort of contrast reveals 
that for the year 1939 our exports to agree- 
ment countries increased by 8.1 percent over 
1938, whereas our exports to nonagreement 
countries fell by 4.5 percent. 

These figures relate to trade-agreement and 
nonagreement countries everywhere, without 
specific reference to the American republics. 
The manner in which our trade with the 
American republics benefited from the agree- 
ments can be illustrated, however, by referring 
to some figures recently compiled by the 
United States Tariff Commission. These show, 
for example, that our annual average exports 
to Cuba increased by 140 percent between the 
preagreement period January 1932—August 
1934 and the postagreement period September 
1934—October 1939, whereas for the same period 
our total exports to all countries increased by 
only 60 percent. The same type of comparison 
(based on somewhat different periods) showed 
an increase of 48 percent in our exports to 
Brazil for the periods compared, as against an 
increase of 35 percent in our total exports. 
And it showed an increase of 82 percent in our 
exports to Colombia, as against an increase of 
37 percent in our total exports. 

Even when viewed simply and solely from 
the standpoint of our economic relations with 
the other American ‘republics, it is obvious, 
therefore, that failure at this time to extend 
the authority granted the Executive to enter 
into trade agreements with foreign nations 
would be most unfortunate. Many important 
industries in the United States whose access to 
the markets of our southern neighbors has been 
safeguarded and improved through the trade 
agreements already negotiated would face the 
possibility of losing the valuable benefits which 
they now enjoy. No longer would our Gov- 
ernment have on its statute books this powerful 
instrumentality for protecting and stimulating 
our export trade, and the way would conse- 
quently be open, in this hemisphere and else- 
where, for new barriers and discriminations 
against our products. As for our good- 
neighbor policy, we would be destined to see 
one of its chief economic pillars disappear, 
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leaving only lingering memories here and there 
of better days in this economic phase of our 
relationships with our sister republics. 

Important though these more immediate con- 
siderations are, they do not, however—as I 
have said—present the picture in its broadest 
aspects. What is in the long run even more 
vital to all of the American republics without 
exception is the establishment throughout the 
world of peace and order on a basis that holds 
promise of enduring. To be enduring, such a 
settlement must embrace measures of many 
kinds in the field of international economic re- 
construction. Among the most important of 
these are measures to bring about the earliest 
possible resumption and expansion of interna- 
tional trade upon a healthy, peacetime basis. 
If the world’s experience during the generation 
after the last World War counts for anything, 
it must surely have impressed upon every na- 
tion the folly, the stupidity, and the terrible 
costliness of ever-mounting trade barriers 
throughout the world. The history of the post- 
war period is in large part the history of a 
struggle for supremacy between such narrowly 
nationalistic economic policies and the broader 
and more salutary policies of constructive in- 
ternational cooperation which have been es- 
poused by enlightened and forward-looking 
people of all nations. I do not believe that any 
informed person today doubts that the tem- 
porary ascendancy of such narrow economic 
policies in many parts of the world contributed 
tremendously to the break-down of economic 
and political relations which we have witnessed 
and the outbreak of another widespread war. 

When this war ends, will history repeat it- 
self? It is the duty of every one of us, here 
and now, to reflect earnestly and seriously upon 
the grave possibilities of that situation; to con- 
sider what, as a matter of enlightened self- 
interest if for no other reason, the United States 
can properly and wisely contribute toward the 
restoration of world economic order when that 
critical moment arrives. 

It is precisely here that the trade-agreements 
program comes in. For the past 51% years the 
United States has been taking a position of 
leadership in trying to arrest the spread 
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of predatory and destructive trade policies 
throughout the world. This it has done by 
adhering to and promoting trade policies which 
would permit a healthy growth of interna- 
tional trade to the great benefit of every coun- 
try. Is this the time to abandon such efforts? 
Leaving entirely out of account the important 
leverage which the Trade Agreements Act pro- 
vides in helping us to protect the interests of 
our own traders during the wartime emergency, 
is it not obvious that the withdrawal of these 
powers at this time would constitute virtually 
an advance notice to the rest of the world that 
the United States is no longer interested in the 
rehabilitation of international trade; that it 
proposes to take no serious interest in the prob- 
lems of postwar international economic recon- 
struction ? 

Is this the role that a powerful and peace- 
loving nation such as ours proposes to play in 
the world of today and tomorrow? I dare not 
believe it. I cannot believe, after the painful 
lessons of the past decade, that more than a 
relatively small number of our people still cher- 
ish the illusion that we can make this country 
prosperous by means of embargo tariffs, or that 
the world can be prosperous when nations wall 
themselves off and refuse to trade with each 
other. In the light of recent history, how many 
people in this country can any longer believe 
that nations which seek to lift themselves by 
their own embargo-tariff bootstraps without 
regard to their economic ties with the rest of 
the world, ever accomplish anything at all 
except to sink themselves deeper into the mire? 
Has it not been clearly enough demonstrated 
for everyone to see that such policies of narrow 
economic nationalism undermine the whole 
foundation of world prosperity, and that no 
nation—not even one so fortunately circum- 
stanced as our own—can possibly escape the 
evil consequences thereof? And yet, were we 
to abandon the trade-agreements program, such 
action would signal our return—no matter 
what efforts might be made to disguise the sit- 
uation—to the disastrous policy of tariff em- 
bargoes of which we have already had our fill. 

Every nation in this hemisphere has a direct 
and vital stake in these matters. It is well and 
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fine that the American republics should seek 
every feasible means of promoting, among 
themselves, closer solidarity—politically, eco- 
nomically, culturally. Indeed, it is more than 
that: it is positively essential, in the world of 
today, that they shall do so. But it is neces- 
sary also to remember that the economic life 
of this hemisphere is still geared in innumer- 
able and vital ways to that of the rest of the 
world. There is no escaping that basic fact. 
The triangular character of our normal trade 
relationships with Europe and South America 
is a well-known fact that must still be reck- 
oned with despite the many disrupting influ- 
ences of recent years. To both our South 
American friends and to ourselves, the exist- 
ence of a prosperous Europe, willing and able 
to exchange its surpluses for those of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, is indispensable if healthy 
conditions of foreign trade, with all that those 
conditions mean to the domestic economy of 
each country, are to prevail. 

All of the American republics have, there- 
fore, a vital stake in the establishment of solid 
foundations for stable and enduring peace. I 
can sum it all up, as it pertains to trade agree- 
ments, no better than was done by the Presi- 
dent in his annual message at the opening of 
the present Congress, from which I quote as 
follows: 


“The old conditions of world trade made for 
no enduring peace; and when the time comes, 
the United States must use its influence to open 
up the trade channels of the world in order that 
no nation need feel compelled in later days to 
seek by force of arms what it can well gain by 
peaceful conference. For this purpose we need 
the Trade Agreements Act even more than 
when it was passed. 

“TI emphasize the leadership which this Na- 
tion can take when the time comes for a re- 
newal of world peace. Such an influence will 
be greatly weakened if this Government be- 
comes a dog in the manger of trade selfishness.” 


In short—and concluding my discussion of 
this second and broader aspect of the trade- 
agreements program as it affects the future in- 
terests of the American republics—it is impor- 
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tant that we bear in mind three cardinal 
points: First, that this is an economically in- 
terdependent world; second, that the prosper- 
ity of the Western Hemisphere is profoundly 
affected by that of the rest of the world; and 
third, that the kind of commercial policy fol- 
lowed by the United States in the years that 
lie ahead is likely to have far more influence 
upon the course of future world developments 
than many of our people realize or even sus- 
pect. 

Notwithstanding the fundamental soundness 
of the trade-agreements program and the vital 
importance, for reasons which I have been 
stressing, of continuing it in effect during the 
present world emergency, I need hardly tell 
you that the resolution to renew the act for 
another 3-year period is facing determined and 
formidable opposition in Congress. No re- 
source is left untapped in the effort to prevent 
renewal—or, failing that, to permit renewal 
only on terms which would, in practice, make 
the act inoperative. I have read all of the re- 
cent testimony before the Ways and Means 
Committee, and in addition it was my privi- 
lege to hear a great deal of it. If there were 
time I would like nothing better than to discuss 
in some detail the variety of complaints and 
charges that found their way into the testi- 
mony. I shall, of course, be glad, at the close 
of my remarks, to respond to questions con- 
cerning any phase of the agreements. I call 
attention here to only a few high points of the 
testimony. 

One line of attack was to the effect that the 
trade agreements have not accomplished any- 
thing of importance by way of reopening for- 
eign markets for American products. But, as 
the Committee pointed out in its report on the 
renewal resolution, it does not make sense to 
assume that the more than 3,000 concessions 
obtained on behalf of our exports have not 
made it a great deal easier for American prod- 
ucts to find export outlets than would have 
been the case had there been no concessions. 
Furthermore, data were furnished by the 
Commerce Department, the United States 
Tariff Commission, and other agencies clearly 
revealing the beneficial effects of the agree- 
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ments on our export trade—data which oppo- 
nents sought resourcefully, but vainly, to dis- 
credit by resort to all manner of statistical 
hocus-pocus which I shall not pause to describe. 
I will say, however, that it gets a little dis- 
couraging when political feeling gets aroused 
to a pitch where we find charged up against 
the trade agreements set-backs to our export 
trade, or to particular branches ef it, that have 
clearly been due to causes not even remotely 
connected with trade agreements, as for ex- 
ample the droughts of a few years ago, or, more 
recently, the outbreak of war in Europe. 

Even more strenuous, of course, were the 
efforts made by minority members of the Ways 
and Means Committee to make it appear that 
tariff adjustments which we have made in the 
agreements have resulted in serious damage to 
particular branches of domestic industry and 
agriculture. And yet, when it came to an 
actual show-down, there were surprisingly few 
cases in which witnesses appearing on behalf of 
particular industries even claimed serious in- 
jury as a result of any tariff adjustment, much 
less demonstrated it. Most of the opposition of 
this character took the form of fear that some- 
thing dire might happen, rather than of any 
claim of actual serious injury. 

Moreover, as pointed out in the report of 
the Ways and Means Committee, there was al- 
most invariably a failure on the part of such 
opponents to look beyond the single item in 
which they were interested, to the effect of the 
trade-agreements program as a whole upon the 
purchasing power of our people. Never was 
there the remotest sign of any realization that 
a slightly smaller share of a good domestic 
market may mean more business and more 
profit than a somewhat larger share of a poor 
domestic market. The lesson of what hap- 
pened following the enactment of the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff, after many of our industries had 
been given an ironclad and padlocked guarantee 
of practically every nook and cranny of the 
home market but nevertheless found themselves 
unable to sell their products because it had be- 
come an extremely poor home market—that 
lesson, I say, had plainly made no impression, 
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The fact is—and this, too, was clearly 
brought out in the testimony—that the whole 
procedure of trade negotiation is surrounded 
by so many safeguards that the chances of 
making tariff adjustments that will seriously 
injure any domestic industry are reduced to a 
minimum. The _ interdepartmental trade- 
agreements organization provides every con- 
ceivable facility for checking and cross-check- 
ing as to relevant tariff and trade facts and the 
proper interpretation of those facts. Whenever 
there is any substantial doubt concerning the 
result of any tariff adjustment, care is taken to 
employ, wherever appropriate, such devices as 
customs quotas, seasonal limitations, and spe- 
cialized classifications in order to reduce to a 
minimum the impact of foreign competition on 
this market. 

As against the sweeping claims of opponents 
that agriculture has been injured by the agree- 
ments, there was the testimony of Secretary 
Wallace that it had not been hurt but helped 
and that the continuance of the program would 
be definitely in the interest of agriculture. 
Referring to claims of injurious increases in 
imports of farm products, he said: “I do not 
know of a single case where such duty reduc- 
tions have seriously inconvenienced an Ameri- 
can agricultural industry.” There was also the 
testimony of the president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation—one of the largest 
and most genuinely representative farm organ- 
izations in this country—endorsing the pro- 
gram and citing in support of that position the 
findings of a nonpartisan and objective study 
of this whole question, which had been made at 
the instance of the Farm Bureau by the Iowa 
State College, at Ames. Also, there was the 
over-all fact, pointed out by Secretary Hull, 
that between 1932 and 1938, farm cash income 
in this country rose from 4.7 billion dollars to 
7.6 billions, excluding benefit payments, and 
that, even making allowance for price changes 
affecting the farmers’ cost of living, farm 
income in 1938 represented at least 40 percent 
more purchasing power than in 1932. 

An impressive feature of the testimony, also, 
was the strong support evidenced by business 
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and labor. The Business Advisory Council of 
the Department of Commerce, including exec- 
utives of a large number of the most important 
business enterprises of this country, endorsed 
the program. The National Foreign Trade 
Council, an organization broadly representative 
of manufacturing and other enterprises en- 
gaged in foreign trade, expressed its strong 
support. In addition, representatives of vari- 
ous individual industries appeared or submitted 
briefs in support. On behalf of labor, there 
were appearances or briefs favorable to the 
program by the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
and various affiliated groups, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, and the Women’s 
Trade Union League, to counterbalance the op- 
position of Mr. Matthew C. Woll, whose activi- 
ties of long standing in support of embargo 
tariffs, on the erroneous plea that they assist 
American labor, are well known to most of us. 
Speaking of this labor testimony, the Com- 
mittee, in its report, significantly states: 


“The testimony presented to this committee 


indicates unmistakably that the day has passed 
when it was politically fashionable to proceed 
on the assumption that labor thought of its 
welfare only in terms of higher and higher tar- 
iffs. The true significance of this development 
is that it shows a growing recognition on the 
part of labor that restrictive tariffs are in fact 
barriers to the flow of American trade—the 
life-blood of labor—and a drain upon the pur- 
chasing power of the consuming public of 
which labor is an important element.” 


Referring to Mr. Woll’s statement, the com- 
mittee further points out that it is unable to 
find in the statement any “evidence which 
would justify a conclusion that American labor 
has been injured.” 


A high point of the testimony relating to 
labor was the evidence offered by Dr. Lubin, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics. This 
brought out a number of striking facts. It 
showed, for example, that the trade-agreements 
program has increased employment mainly in 
industries that pay wages well above the aver- 
age for American manufacturing industry. It 
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showed also that, in a number of our most im- 
portant industries, the exports to countries that 
have made concessions on the products of such 
industries account for a far greater percentage 
of increase in employment than the exports to 
other countries. Altogether, the facts which 
Dr. Lubin brought out gave strong support to 
the thesis that the true interests of labor in 
this country are far better subserved by a 
moderate tariff policy that permits a healthy 
flow of foreign trade than by an embargo tariff 
policy which throttles trade and therefore less- 
ens the opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment. 

The attempts of the opposition to show that 
the sort of trade policy we have been pur- 
suing in recent years is not a constructive force 
for peace, I pass over as unworthy of serious 
discussion. As to the claim that the act is un- 
constitutional, it is sufficient to observe that in 
1934, when the act was first passed, and again 
in 1937 when it was renewed, the Congress ex- 
amined carefully all the legal precedents and, 
both times, satisfied itself that the act was con- 
stitutional. I can only add, as a layman and 
not as a lawyer, that to me the precedents es- 
tablished by court decisions and long-estab- 
lished and unquestioned practices of the Con- 
gress from the earliest days of the Nation leave 
no serious doubt as to the constitutionality of 
this legislation. 

There remains, however, the question of 
whether, as a matter of policy if not of con- 
stitutionality, the agreements negotiated shall 
be made subject either to Senate ratification or 
to congressional approval. On this question 
we are in a position to profit by experience. 
We have already tried that system and found 
it a complete failure. In the whole history of 
this country there were only three reciprocity 
treaties which secured congressional approval, 
namely, those with Canada in 1854, Hawaii in 
1875, and Cuba in 1902. All three of these 
cases involved countries with which we had 
close geographic or political ties. On the other 
hand there were negotiated, under either gen- 
eral or special authority, about 22 reciprocity 
treaties subject to congressional approval, and 
of these not a single one became effective. 
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In contrast to this record, prior to the enact- 
ment of the Trade Agreements Act, some 26 
agreements were negotiated and made effective 
under statutes which called for no congres- 
sional approval. To this total must be added 
the 22 agreements (and 2 additional supple- 
mental agreements) which have been negoti- 
ated and become effective under the present 
Trade Agreements Act. 

It was this earlier experience which Scecre- 
tary Hull had in mind and had just recounted 
in his testimony before the Committee, when, 
upon being asked whether he did not agree 
that to require ratification would leave the 
shadow but not the substance of the trade- 
agreements program, he replied: “I think the 
first time an agreement came up for approval, 
there would remain, when the Senate got 
through, neither the shadow nor the sub- 
stance.” Of course I need scarcely explain 
that the responsibility for the state of affairs 
to which the Secretary referred would not lie 
with any individual or group of individuals. 
It is simply inherent in the working of the 
legislative process when Congress goes beyond 
the establishment of broad tariff policy and of 
rules for administrative guidance in carrying 
it out and itself undertakes to legislate or pass 
upon the details of our tariff-rate structure. 

These, as I say, are but a few high points 
touching the controversy that is waxing over 
this issue. Those who wish to familiarize 
themselves in more detail with the issues in- 
volved need not read the many hundreds of 
pages of testimony; they need only read the 
43-page report of the Ways and Means Com- 
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mittee recommending the passage of the 
renewal resolution. 

I cannot more appropriately close my re- 
marks than by quoting the following passages 
from the statement made by Secretary Hull to 
the Committee: 


“While hostilities are in progress, it is nec- 
essary for us to defend our export trade from 
the inroads of war-time controls and disloca- 
tions. For this purpose, the trade agreements 
now in effect are of inestimable value. The 
scope for going forward with the program dur- 
ing the war is naturally restricted. But the 
need for facilitating trade and for keeping 
alive the principles which underlie the trade- 
agreements program is of crucial importance. 
For our actions now will have an enormous 
influence upon the problems of economic re- 
construction when hostilities have ceased. . . . 

“The world needs today and will need in- 
creasingly tomorrow the surplus production of 
our agriculture and industry, just as our 
farmers and our workmen and our business- 
men need foreign markets for the maintenance 
of their prosperity. The choice before us is 
whether we shall throw away these precious 
opportunities by abandoning the trade-agree- 
ments program, or whether we shall keep ready 
for use, whenever possible, the necessary means 
of prompt and effective action provided by the 
program. The choice before us is whether we 
shall lead the way toward the slough of de- 
spair and ruin for ourselves and for others, 
or toward the heights of economic progress, 
sustained prosperity, and enduring peace for 
our Nation and for the world.” 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES 


[Released to the press February 28] 

Following is a tabulation of contributions 
collected and disbursed during the period Sep- 
tember 6, 1939, through January 31, 1940, as 
shown in the reports submitted by persons and 


organizations registered with the Secretary of 
State for the solicitation and collection of con- 
tributions to be used for relief in belligerent 
countries, in conformity with the regulations 
issued pursuant to section 8 of the act of Novem- 
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ber 4, 1939, as made effective by the President’s 
proclamation of the'same date. 

This tabulation has reference only to con- 
tributions solicited and collected for relief in 
belligerent countries (France; Germany; Pol- 
and; and the United Kingdom, India, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, New Zealand, and the Union of 
South Africa) or for the relief of refugees 
driven out of these countries by the present war. 
The statistics set forth in the tabulation do not 
include information regarding relief activities, 
which a number of organizations registered with 
the Secretary of State may be carrying on in 
nonbelligerent countries, but for which regis- 


tration is not required under the Neutrality Act 
of 1939. 


The American National Red Cross is required 
by law to submit to the Secretary of War for 
audit “a full, complete, and itemized report of 
receipts and expenditures of whatever kind.” 
In order to avoid an unnecessary duplication 
of work, this organization is not required to 
conform to the provisions of the regulations 
governing the solicitation and collection of con- 
tributions for relief in belligerent countries, and 
the tabulation does not, therefore, include in- 
formation in regard to its activities. 
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etc. 
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oH and French Students’ Correspondence Exchange, New 
York, N. Y., Dec. 20, 1939. 

American “Association for Assistance to French Artists, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., Jan. 3, 1940. France 

American Auxiliary Committee de | L’ eee des Femmes de France, 
New York, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1939. Fra 

American Committee for Aid to British Medical Societics, New York, 
N. Y., Sept. 21, 1939. United Kingdom 

American ommittee for Christian Refugees, New York, N. Y., Sept. 

26, 1939. Germany and France 

American Field Service, New York, N. Y., Sept. 27, 1939. France... 

American French War Relief, Inc. (formerly French and American 
ae Pee for the Relief of War Sufferers), New York, N. Y., Sept. 
14 ran 

American Friends | of Czechoslovakia, New York, N. Y., Nov. 2, 1939. 
Great Britain, France, and Bohemia-Moravia 

American Friends of France, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1939. 


France 

American Friends of the Daily —— War Relief Fund, New York, 
N. Y., Dec. 1, 1939. G 

American Friends Service lente an Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 9, 1939. 
United Kingdom, Poland, German ~ f and France 

American Fund for French Wounde Inc., Boston Branch, Boston, 
Mass., Jan. 3, 1940. France 

American Fund for Wounded in France, Inc., Worcester, Mass., Dec. 


15, 1939. France 
American deaus Aid Society, Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 15, 1939. 
New York, 


German 
The American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, Inc., 

RLS Y., Sept. 29, 1939. United Kingdom, Poland, Germany, and 
pmerienn McAll Associatién, New York, N. Y., Jan.3, 1940. France. 
American Socicty for British Medical and Cir ilian Aid, Inc., New 

York, N. Y., Oct. 19, 1939. Great Britain and France 
American Society for French ——- and Civilian nid; Inc., New 

ork, N. Y., Oct. 13, 1939. Fra 
American Unit Unit for War Relief Assotiation, New York, N. Y., Jan. 15, 
ran 
= Voheabeer Ambulance Corps, New York, N. Y., Dec. 12, 
rance 
American Women’s Hospitals, New York, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1939. 

France and England-... 

Mrs. Larz Anderson, Boston, Mass., Dec. am See ~R 
Apsigasito Relief Committee, Wilkes-Barre, Pa -» Sept. 8, 





land 
Associated Polish Societies Relief Committee of Webster, Mass., 
Webster, Mass., Sept. 21, 1939. Poland 


$204. 55 
1, 101. 00 
2, 401. 00 
4, 697. 78 

None 

44, 583. 84 
13, 577. 84 
3, 271. 50 
48, 264. 93 
1, 302. 00 
30, 331. 99 
1, 822. 50 
200. 00 
804. 89 


1, 054, 740. 20 
17.00 


105, 689. 50 
84, 396. 54 
139. 82 

19, 502. 00 


697. 72 
882. 00 


9, 077. 51 
2, 515. 98 





None 
$500. 00 
26. 50 
None 
None 
500. 00 

9, 402. 57 
041.77 
40, 433. 55 
1, 302. 00 
17, 908. 33 
424.74 
None 


None 

997, 756. 05 
17.00 

5, 026. 59 
39, 461. 46 
15.00 


17, 500. 00 


600. 00 
780. 00 


2, 000. 00 
None 


© Statistics given are for Sept., Oct., and Nov. 1939 only. Later figures are not yet available. 





$37. 14 
827. 37 
68. 56 

4, 164. 43 
None 

1, 121. 66 
380. 41 

1, 794. 49 
1, 993. 93 
None 

1, 814. 76 
51. 74 
None 
89. 82 
56, 984. 15 
None 

4, 848. 61 
4, 465. 82 
None 
None 


11.12 
None 


156. 45 
7.50 





$167. 41 
273. 63 

2, 305. 94 
533. 35 
None 

42, 962. 18 
3, 794. 86 
535. 24 

5, 837. 45 
None 

10, 608. 90 
1, 346. 02 
200. 00 
715. 07 
None 
None 

95, 814. 30 
40, 469. 26 
124. 82 

2, 002. 00 


86. 60 
102. 00 


6, 921. 06 
2, 508. 48 





None 
$135. 35 
525. 00 
None 
None 
12, 236. 67 
9, 225. 00 
2, 154. 70 
None 

5, 672. 45 
271. 95 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

4, 331. 23 
None 
None 


None 
None 


None 
None 
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Name of registrant, location, date of registration, and destination of 
contributions 


Funds spent 
for relief in 
countries 
named 


Funds 
spent for 
adminis- 
ublicit 
publicity, 

affairs, 


campaigns, 
ete. 


cost of goods 
purchased 
and still on 
hand 


Estimated 
value of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind sent 
to coun- 
tries named 


Estimated 
value of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind now 
on hand 





Associated Polish Societies’ Relief Committee of Worcester, Mass., 
Worcester, Mass., Sept. 14, 1939. Poland 
Assert of Former uniors i in France of Smith College, New York, 


Dec. 18, 1939. 
Association of Joint Polish Asnerioais Societies of Chelsea, Mass., 
Chelsea, Mass., Sept. 15, 1939. Poland 
Basque Delegation in th int the United anaes America, New York, N. Y., 
c 


France 
Beth-Lechem, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1939. Polan 
Bethel Mission of Poland, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 27, 1939. 


naa ‘of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, New York, N. Y., Sept. 26, 1939. Great Britain, 
France, and Germany 
British-American War T Relief Association, Seattle, Wash., Nov. 17, 
1939. United Kingdom and allied countries 
British War Relief Association of Northern California, San Francisco, 
Calif., Oct. 20, 1939. Great Britain and France 
bay British War Relief Association of Southern California, Los 
les, Calif., Dee. 1939, Great Britain. 
War Relief Soc ty, Inc., New York, N. Y., Dec. 4, 1939. 


— for a New York, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1939. Great Britain 
and dominio 

Caledonian Club of Idaho, Boise, Idaho, Jan. 25, 1940. Scotland 

The Catholic Leader, New Britain, Conn., Sept. 25, 1939. Poland__-. 
Catholic Medical Mission Board, Inc., New York, N. Y., Jan. 17, 


1940. India, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and the Union of 


$6, 240. 89 
150.00 

1, 370. 71 
527. 30 


50. 00 
1, 295. 86 


2, 511. 92 
37, 436. 19 


5, 828. 81 
4, 312. 99 
4, 405. 23 
4, 571. 22 
20, 403. 39 
2, 995. 93 


331. 64 
1, 556. 69 


$1, 521. 34 
150. 00 
285. 04 
192. 41 


50. 00 
316. 79 


63. 46 
27, 432. 69 


1, 418. 30 
3, 573. 93 
2, 379. 59 
4, 126. 97 
17, 714. 52 


$1, 430. 00 











South Africa 
Student War Relief of Pax Romana, Washington, D. C., 


1939. Poland, France, Germany, and Great Britain. 
Central Citizens Committee, Detroit, Mich. Sept. 4 = Poland_. 
Central Committee Knesseth Israel, ’New York, N , Oct. 27, 1939. 


i 
Central Committee of the United Polish Societies, Bridgeport, Conn., 
central '¢ 1939. Polan 
Council of Polish Pa 5 om pag New Castle, Pa., Nov. 7, 
England, Poland 
central Council ‘of Polish. Organizations in Pittsburgh, Pa., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Sept. 14, 1939. Polan 
Central ‘Spanish Committee for helt of Refugees, Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 21, 1939. France <a 
Centrala, "Passaic, N. J., Oct. 12, 1939. Poland. 
Cercle Francais de Seattle, Seattle, Wash., Nov. 2, 1939. France and 





t. 15, Polan 

Circle of Poles of St. 2 Polish American Citizens’ Committee, 
New Britain, Conn., Sept. 20, 1939. Poland 

Citizens Committee for Relief of War Sufferers in Poland, St. Louis, 
Mo., Oct. 16, 1939. Poland 

Club Amical Fran “we Detroit, Mich., Sept. 15, 1939. France, Poland, 
and Great Brit: 

Comaniesion for Polish Relief, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1939. 


and. 

Committee for Aid to Children of Mobilized Men of the XX” Arron- 
dissement of Paris, New York, N. Y., Jan. 15, 1940. France 

a for the Relief for Poland, ‘Seattle, Wash., Nov. 24, 1939. 


1939. 

Committee of hdasen, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sept. 16, 1939. France, 
Great Britain, and their allies 

Committee of the American Fund for Breton Relief, New York, N. Y., 
Oct. 31, 1939. France 

Committee orrcnting YF Polish Organizations and Polish People in 
ay Oct. 23, 1939. Poland 

East Chicago Citizen's iemlatines for Polish War Sufferers and 
Refugees, East Chicago, Ind., Oct. 16, 1939. Poland. 

The Emergency Aid of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa, Oct. 13, 1939. 
England and France 


+*No woes has been received from this organization. 
¢The 


nection with the contributions transmitted to it by other registrants in this country to be used for relief purposes in Poland, or for t 


gees in neighboring countries. 
214456—40———_4 





101. 60 
536. 59 


9, 030. 77 
3, 848. 06 
829. 49 
17, 821. 02 


3, 055. 65 
1, 325. 13 


1, 794. 68 
4, 817. 28 
3, 299. 95 
4, 495. 57 
624. 81 
76, 721. 47 
1, 981. 40 
2, 289. 10 
5, 415. 68 
10, 063. 42 
2, 925. 77 
142.00 
1,079. 39 
1, 853. 71 





50. 00 
536. 59 


5, 233. 51 
3, 256. 70 

500. 00 

14, 314. 35 


1, 225. 48 
848. 60 


None 

4, 175. 22 
3, 000. 00 
2, 655. 89 
533. 89 
62, 600. 48 
None 
None 

3, 585. 15 
5, 931. 00 
1, 391. 00 
142. 00 
500. 00 
302. 70 





884. 51 





299. 95 
1, 118. 77 
None 
None 

1, 981. 40 
2, 033. 39 
1, 647. 46 
2, 364. 00 
1, 436. 85 
None 
554. 75 
666. 50 





None 
None 


None 
1,011. 95 
None 
8, 321. 69 


1, 200. 00 
1, 100. 00 


None 

1, 284. 60 
None 

2, 000. 00 
None 

1, 500. 00 
None 
None 
550. 00 
100. 00 

2, 445. 50 
None 


None 





230. 35 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
25. 00 
None 
None 
None 
None 
121. 90 


ministrative expenses of this organization were incurred not only in connection with the contributions received jae A 4 dt bm Ee in = 
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Name of registrant, location, date of registration, and destination of 
contributions 


Funds 
received 


Funds spent 
for relief in 
countries 
named 


Funds 
spent for 
adminis- 

tration, 
publicity, 
affairs, 
—" 
etc. 
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balance as of 
Jan. 31, 1940, 
including 
cost of goods 
purchased 
and still on 
hand 


Estimated 
value of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind sent 
to coun- 
tries named 


Estimated 
value of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind now 
on hand 





English- Speaking Union of the United States, New York, N. Y., 
26, 1939.4 Great Britain, possibly France 

The Fashion Group, Inc., New York, N. Y., Nov. 18, 1939.¢ France 

Federated Council of Polish Societies of Grand Rapids, Mich., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Sept. 15, 1939. Poland 

Federation of Franco- Belgian Clubs of Rhode Island, Woonsocket, 
R. L., Nov. 15, 1939. France 

Federation of French Veterans of the Great War, Inc., New York, 

, Oct. 11, 1939. 

Federation of Polish Jews in America, Inc., New York, N. 2 
14, 1939. Poland 

The Fe ee of Polish Societies, Little Falls, N. Y., Oct. 9, 1939. 


P ‘Sept. 


Fellowship of Reconciliation, New York, N. Y., Jan. 20,1940. France, 
England, and possibly Germany 

Foster Parents’ ~g for War Children, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
21, 1939. Fran 


French Commnlited | for Relief in France, Detroit, Mich., Oct. 17, 1939. 


French War Relief, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 16, 1939. France 
French War Veterans (Anciens Combattants Francais de la Grande 
Guerre), Los Angeles, Calif., Dec. 5, 1939. France 
The Friends of Israel Refugee Relief Committee, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Oct. 23, 1939. Canada, France, and England 

The Friends of Normandy, New York, N. Y., Dec. 18, 1939. France 

Friends of Poland, Chicago, Ill., Dec. 6, 1939. Poland 

Irvin McD. Garfield, Boston, Mass., Dec. 18, 1939. England 

General Gustav Orlicz Dreszer Foundation for Aid to Polish Children, 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 3, 1939. Poland 

General Taufflieb Memorial Relief Committee for France, Santa 
Barbara, Calif., Nov. 17, 1939. #rance and England 

Golden Rule Foundation, New York, N. Y., Nov. 2, 1939. Poland 


SELES IS RB ESE ES EE ee renee ee eee ol 


The +g = Vladimir Benevolent Fund Association, New York, 
MF. , 1940. France 


Greater’ aw Bedford British War Relief Corps, New Bedford, 


Mass., Dec. 19, 1939. Great Britain. 


Margaret- Greble Greenough (Mrs. Carroll Greenough). WwW ashington, ; 


D. C., Nov. 21, 1939. France. - 

Hadassah, Inc., New York, N. 7. “Nov. 15, 1939. Palestine 

Hebrew Christian Alliance of America, Chicago, Ill., Jan. 3, 1940. 
England, Germany, and Poland 

Holy Cross Relief Fund Association of New Britain, Conn., “New Brit- 
ain, Conn., Sept. 27, 1939. Poland 

Holy Rosary F — Roman Catholic Church, Passaic, N. J., Sept. 
15, 1939. oland 

A. Mig awe Houghton, Jr., (Miss) Ruth T. Stewart, and Augustus 

oughton, New York, 'N. Y., Nov. 27, 1939. France. 


a Work Committee, Glen Cove, N. ¥. Sept. 30, ~ 1939. 


Poland 
Inde 


olan 
International Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
New York, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1939. Poland, France, and India- 
International Relief Association for Victims of Fascism, New York, 
N. Y., Sept. 25, 1939. France, England, and Germany. 
The Kindergarten Unit, Inc., Norwalk, Conn., Oct. 3, 1939. "France, 
Poland, United Kingdom, India, Australia, and New Zealand. 
Kuryer Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 16, 1939. 
olan 
Der Kyffhaeuserbund, “League of German War Veterans in U. 8. “A, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 27, 1939. Poland and Germany. 
Lackawanna County Committee for Polish Relief, meen sind 
Sept. 15, 1939. Poland_- 
Lafayette Fund, Washington, D. C., Jan. 2, 1940. Franc 
— Preventorium, Inc., New York, | Sept. “21, 


ndent Kinsker Aid Association, Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 3, 1940. 


Fra 
Fete nnny of Polish Societies of New Kensington, Arnold, and vicinity, 


New Kensington, Pa., Nov. 17, 1939. Poland 
Legion of Young Polish’ Women, Chicago, Il., Oct. 2, 1939. Poland_- 
nas — de la France 4 Puerto Rico, San Juan, P. R., Dec. 20, 1939. 


Les “Amitiée Féminines de la ‘France, “New York, N. Y., “Dec. 19, 1939, 

(RR Sas Ta gia aA AEE GS SES RRM Sten RT 

Les Anciens Combattants Francais de la Grande Guerre (French War 
Veterans of San Francisco Benevolent Association), San Francisco, 
Calif., Oct. 26, 1939. France 


Sept. ‘ 


~ 1939. 





$806. 24 
None 


3, 175. 65 
910. 75 

1, 026. 00 
794. 08 
328. 00 
509. 21 
39, 670. 89 


712. 00 
6, 342. 65 


150. 00 

6, 350. 86 
748. 50 
76. 90 
774. 20 
612. 20 
1, 027. 69 
140. 00 
72. 54 
940. 99 


860. 00 
556, 656. 79 


52. 86 

572. 34 

1, 077. 00 
11, 633. 57 
750. 84 
176. 00 

16, 111. 00 
5, 471. 42 
235. 56 

5, 060. 35 
1, 275. 84 


2, 221. 30 
None 


8, 735. 97 


862. 30 
7, 666. 64 


1, 965. 00 
154. 50 


4, 633. 94 





$357. 50 
None 


2, 200. 00 
None 
200. 80 
502. 50 
301. 00 
345. 26 
18, 785. 20 


239. 63 
271. 45 


None 
92. 50 
300. 00 
None 
756. 20 
150. 00 
864. 90 
None 
57. 00 
673. 31 


70. 00 
234, 556. 53 
50. 00 
None 

1, 049. 00 
None 
400. 00 
None 
None 

2, 711. 12 
37. 85 

5, 046. 79 
810. 00 


2, 000. 00 
None 


6, 256. 13 


373. 56 
4, 342. 00 


None 


None 


2, 250. 00 


4 Statistics given are for December only. Figures for January are not yet available. 
¢ The registration of this organization was revoked on Jan. 31, 1940, at the request of registrant. 
J The registration 0. this organization was revoked on Jan. 31, 1940, at the request of registrant. 





2. 50 
134. 99 
27. 00 
None 

8, 186. 78 


75. 20 
742. 84 


None 


2, 691. 03 


None 
10, 483. 36 


2. 86 
None 
None 
10. 15 
None 
None 

607. 61 
2, 248. 29 
197.71 
13. 56 
201. 47 


6. 00 
None 


1, 877. 00 


50. 55 
806. 95 


None 


27.75 


144, 44 





$448. 74 
None 


970. 65 
866. 50 
822. 70 
156. 59 
None 
163. 95 
12, 698. 91 


397. 17 
5, 328. 36 


150. 00 
3, 567. 33 
401. 52 
922. 51 
None 
158. 35 
142. 00 
140. 00 
14. 00 


242.74 


790. 00 
311, 616. 90 
None 
572. 34 
28. 00 

11, 623. 42 
350. 84 
176. 00 

15, 503. 39 
512. 01 
None 
None 
264. 37 


215. 30 
None 


602. 84 


438. 19 
2, 517. 69 


1, 965. 00 
126. 75 


2, 239. 50 


None 
None 


None 
None 
$331. 70 
2, 689. 28 
None 
None 
None 


72. 60 
None 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
80. 00 
None 
None 
None 


None 
8, 111. 37 


None 
None 
None 
None 
50. 00 
None 
None 
1, 310. 00 
None 
None 
None 


None 
None 


None 


1, 064. 60 
None 


None 


None 








400. 00 


None 
None 


None 
$100. 00 
333. 00 
None 
None 
None 
None 


189. 50 
None 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
Noné 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
1, 074. 41 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
90. 00 
None 
None 
None 


None 
None 


None 


935. 40 
None 


None 
17.00 


None 
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Name of registrant, location, date of registration, and destination of 
contributions 


Funds 
received 


Funds spent 
for relief in 
countries 


Funds 
spent for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 
ete. 
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balance as of 
Jan. 31, 1940, 
including 
cost of goods 
purchased 
and still on 
hand 


Estimated 
value of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind sent 
to coun- 
tries named 


Estimated 
value of 
contribu- 
tions in 

kind now 
on hand 





The Little House of Saint Pantaleon, Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 30, 1939. 
France._.. 

L’Union Alsacienne Inc., , New York, N. Y., Oct. 28, 1939. France... 

The Maryland Committee for the Relief of Poland’s War Victims, 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. 21, 1939. Poland- 

Massachusetts Relief Committee for Poland, “Worcester, “Mass., “Nov. 
9, 1939. Poland 

Medem Committee, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1939.2 Poland_ 

Milford, Connecticut, Polish Relief Fund Committee, Milford, Conn., 
Nov. 6, 1939. Poland a 

Modjeska Educational League W elfare Club at the International Insti-_ 
tute, Toledo, Ohio, Sept. 15, 1939. Poland 

Emily Morris (Mrs. Lewis Spencer Morris), New York, N. Y., Jan. 
13, 1940. France. _- 

Fernanda Wanamaker Munn (Mrs. Ector Munn), New York, N. ¥., 
Nov. 25, 1939. France. _-_-. 

New Jersey Broadcasting Corporation, Jersey City, N. * 
1939. Poland. . RiGee Ee 

North Side Polish Council, Relief Committee, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 5, 1939. Poland__-- a 

Nowe-Dworer Ladies Benevolent Association, Inc., New York, N. A 
Oct. 25, 1939. Poland. 

os < Ferree Apostolate, Inc., , Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 26, 1939. 

olan : 

Nowy Swiat Publishing ‘Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 
Poland and France. ad 

Order of Scottish Clans, Boston, Mass., Jan. 25, 1940. Scotland 

Le Paquet au Front, New York, N. Y., Oct. 6, 1939. France 

The Paryski Publishing Co., Toledo, Ohio, Sept. 15, 1939. Poland_- 

— ioe Sufferers Aid Committee, Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 16, 1939. 

olan 

Polish Aid Fund Committee of Federation of Elizabeth Polish Organ- 
izations, Elizabeth, N. J., Sept. 23, 1939. Poland 

Polish Aid Fund Committee of St. Casimir’s Roman Catholic Church 
of the City of Albany, N. Y., Albany, N. Y., Jan. 22, 1940. Poland_- 

Polish American Associations of Middlesex County, N. J., Sayreville, 
N. J., Jan. 22, 1940. Poland 

Polish American Central Civic Committee of South Bend, Ind., South 
Bend, Ind., Sept. 19, 1939. Poland 

Polish- American Citizens Relief Fund Committee, Shirley, Mass., 
Dec. 16, 1939. Poland. --_-..---- 

Polish American Council (formerly the Council of Polish Organizations 
in the United States of America), Chicago, Ill., Sept. 15, 1939. 
Poland 

Polish Army Veterans Association of America, Inc., New York, N.Y., 
Sept. 27, 1939. Poland J 

Polish Broadcasting Corporation, New York, N. 
Poland 

Polish Business and Professional Men’s Club, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Nov. 17, 1939. Poland. 

Polish Central Committee of New London, Conn., New London, 
Conn., Oct. 13, 1939. Poland 

Polish Central Council of New Haven, New Haven, Conn., Sept. 29, 
1939. Poland___ 

= Sa League of Mercer County, Trenton, N. J., wa. 19, 1939. 
olan 

Polish Civilian Relief Fund, ‘Passaic, N. J., Oct. 27, 1939. Poland___- 

— Club of Washington, Washington, D. C. ., Sept. 14, 1939. Po- 
an 2 ES te ER 

Polish Emergency Council of Essex County, N. > # Newark, N. J., 
Sept. 14, 1939. Poland 

Polish Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Pennsy lvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Sept. 25, 1939. Poland_- 

Polish Falcons Alliance of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 20, 1939. 

olan 

— Interorganization Council, Detroit, Mich., Oct. 11, 1939. Po- 
an 

Polish Literary Guild of New Britain, Conn., New Britain, Conn., 
Sept. 21, 1939. Poland 

Polish Medical Relief Fund of Mt. Desert Island, Maine, Bar Harbor, 
Maine, Sept. 25, 1939.4 Poland 

The Polish National Alliance of preensem. United States of America, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 19, 1939. Poland a 

Polish National Alliance of the United States of North America, Chi- 
eago, Ill., Sept. 27, 1939. Poland 


Sept. 13, 


Sept. ll, 1939. 


Y., Sept. 23, 1939. 





$7, 873. 93 
874. 41 


3, 770. 13 


961. 50 
4, 291. 78 


298. 43 

3, 045. 46 
None 

2, 997. 

1, 210. ! 
521. 
331. 

4, 499. 86 

24, oo 04 

90. 50 
42, 470. 81 
5, 101. 25 
18, 033. 27 

6, 580. 37 
456. 75 
217. 00 

8, 201. 33 
120. 75 


142, 928. 91 
2, 535. 71 
1, 092. 61 

None 
701. 85 
1, 771. 57 


4, 973. 76 
2, 608. 91 


944. 31 

10, 724. 27 
181.11 

5, 859. 00 
6, 517. 06 

1, 766. 64 
3, 413. 15 
4, 749. 35 
221, 545. 68 





21, 034. 72 
None 

36, 488. 51 
4, 481. 30 
17, 953. 81 
345. 00 

11. 68 

200. 00 

6, 758. 11 


None 


45, 875. 35 
None 
None 
None 

350. 00 
1, 331. 00 


4, 787. 26 
None 


583. 41 

8, 644. 75 
None 

5, 647. 60 
3, 670. 99 
1, 000. 00 
3, 126. 80 
4, 900. 00 
181, 065. 00 


¢ The registration of this organization was revoked on Dec. 4, 1939, at the request of registrant. 


4 The registration of this organization was revoked on Nov. 2s, 1939, at the request of registrant. 





$36. 26 
110. 07 


710. 10 


None 
3, 184. 89 


70. 40 
282. 64 
None 
957. 22 
384. 38 
None 
47. 50 
None 
103. 39 
None 
11, 882. 72 
None 
79. 46 
None 
None 
12. 50 
349. 49 
5.00 


1, 189. 90 
None 
27. 26 
None 
27. 30 
51. 26 


None 
137. 00 


360. 90 
71. 54 
None 


None 





$7, 628. 42 
364. 07 


3, 060. 03 


961. 50 
398. 39 


228. 03 
None 
None 

259. 60 
None 

521. 76 

283. 97 

2, 349. 86 
3, 352. 93 

490. 50 
None 

619. 95 
None 

6, 235. 37 

445. 07 

4. 50 
1, 093. 73 
115. 7u 


95, 863. 66 
2, 535. 71 
1, 065. 35 

None 
324. 55 
389. 31 


186. 50 
2, 471. 91 


None 

2, 007. 98 
181.11 
211. 40 
2, 794. 77 
753. 64 
7. 64 
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Polish National Catholic of the Holy Saviour Church, Union City, 
Conn., Sept. 16, 1939.‘ Polan 

Polish National Council of Montgomery County, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
Oct. 12, 1939. Poland 

Polish National Council of New York, New York, N. Y., Sept. 14, 
1939. Poland 

The Polish Naturalization Independent Club, Worcester, Mass., 
Sept. 20, 1939. Polan 

Polish Relief Association, Town of North Hempstead, Mineola, N. Y., 
Oct. 19, 1989.5 Poland 

The Polish Relief Committee, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 20, 1939. Poland. 

Polish Relief Committee, Flint, Mich., Sept. is, 1939. Poland 

Polish Relief Committee, New Bedford, ass., Oct. 31, 1939. Poland. 

Polish Relief Committee, Rochester, N. ae Nov. 8, 1939. Poland.._- 

Polish Relief Committee, Taunton, Mass., "Dec. 13, 1939. Poland_--_- 

— a Committee of Boston, Boston, Mass., Sept. 14, 1939. 


25, 1 

Polish Relief ‘Comeniitas of Cambridge, Mass., Cambridge, Mass., 
Sept. 16, 1939. Poland 

Polizh Relief Committee of Delaware, Wilmington, Del., Sept. 22, 
1939. Poland 


Po 

Polish Relief ‘Ooanmittes of Holyoke, Mass., Holyoke, Mass., Nov. 4, 
1939. Poland 

Polish Relief Committee of Jackson, Mich., Jackson, Mich., Nov. 9, 
1939. Poland 

Polish Relief Committee of Nassau County, N. Y., Hempstead, N. Y., 
Oct. 28, 1939. Poland 

Polish Relief Committee of Philadelphia and Vicinity, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Sept. 12, 1939. Poland 

Polish a, 4: Committee of the Polish National Home Association, 

» Nov. 27, 1939. Poland 

Polish Relief Ft Fund, Detroit, Mich, , Sept. 11,1939. Poland - 

Polish Relief Fund, Jersey City, N. J., Sept. 12, 1939. Poland. 

Polish Relief Fund, Jewett City, Conn., Oct. 3, 1939. Poland 

Polish Relief Fund, Middletown, Conn., Sept. 23, 1939. Poland 

Polish Relief Fund, Niagara Falls, N. Y., Oct. 26, 1939. Poland 

= Relief Fund Committee, Los Angeles, Calif., Dec. 13, 1939. 


1939. 
polish Relief Fund Committee of Passaic and Bergen Counties, Pas- 
saic, N. J., Sept. 22, 1939. Poland 
Polish elit Fund of Fall River, Mass., Fall River, Mass., Nov. 8, 


Poland 
Polish Relief Fund of Meriden, Meriden, Conn., Oct. 12,1939. Poland. 
— Relief Fund of Palmer, Mass., Three Rivers, Mass. -» Oct. 20, 


Poland 

Polish Relief Fund of Syracuse, N. Y., and Vicinity, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Oct. 31, 1939. Poland 

Polish Relief of Carteret, N.J., Carteret, N.J., Oct. 11,1939. Poland. 

Polish Roman Catholic Priests Union, Group No. 30f New York Arch- 
diocese, New York, N. Y., Jan. 25, 1940. Poland and France 

_— Union of the United States of North America, Wilkes-Barre, 

Pa., Sept. 8, 1939. Poland 

Polish United Societies of Holy Trinity Parish, Lowell, Mass., Sept. 
20, 1939. Polan 

Polish War Sufferers Relief Committee (Fourth Ward), Toledo, Ohio, 
Sept. 21, 1939. Poland 

Polish Welfare Association, Hyde Park, Mass., Sept. 16,1939. Poland. 

Polish Welfare Council, Schenectady, N. » Sept. 22, 1939. oy on 

a White Cross Club of West Utica, Utica, N. Y., Oct. 20, 1939. 


oland 
Polish bei s Relief Gananaitteas s New York, N. Y., Nov. 24, 1939. 
France, Poland, and German 
Polish Young Men’ s Club, Danielson, Conn., Jan. 19, 1940. Poland__. 
Polski Komitet Ratunkowy (Polish Relief Fund), Binghamton, 
N. Y., Sept. 25, 1939. Poland 
=~ 0 Narodowy Komitet w Ameryce, Scranton, Pa., Sept. 8, 1939. 


Pulestl Givie pone of Middlesex County, N. J., South River, N. J., 
Sept. 30, 1939. 





$596. 03 
2, 129. 21 
29, 671. 92 
1, 483. 60 
520. 40 

3, 005. 71 
2, 314. 07 
5, 856. 50 
3, 169. 65 
1, 917. 66 


4,315. 70 


3, 663. 04 
3, 714. 45 
383. 7 
3, 203. 8 
2, 887. 63 
3, 144. 57 
2, 127. 89 

95. 00 
2, 603. 18 
15, 071. 03 
367. 75 





9, 895. 78 


None 


‘ The registration of this organization was revoked on Jan. 31, 1940, at the request of registrant. 
| i registration of this organization was revoked on Jan. 17, 1940, at the request of registrant. 
at the request of registrant. 


he registration of this organization was revoked on Jan. 31, 1946, 





None 
$77. 16 
1, 767. 15 
7.15 

38. 75 
280. 30 
414. 84 
472.00 
17. 27 
2.05 


145. 02 





None 
$1, 052. 05 
7, 423. 24 
176. 45 
481. 65 
321. 56 
599. 23 
305. 49 
574. 47 
915. 61 
170. 68 
358. 48 
934. 92 
663. 12 
829. 11 
400. 01 
584. 48 
None 

1, 619. 06 
815. 05 
39, 630. 70 
15, "> 2 


1, 344.20 
1; 000. 00 


92. 87 
2, 910. 57 
2, 747. 62 
48. 26 


1, 256. 34 
1, 054. 67 


748. 94 


3, 140. 15 
828.75 


None 
714. 00 
1, 861. 61 
None 
383. 75 
947. 85 
797. 19 
1, 204. 51 


1, 822. 89 
None 


1, 277.11 
5, 008. 43 
282. 75 
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cost 0 
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ere of Queens County, Inc., Jamaica, N. Y., Oct. 21, 1939. 


1939. Poland 

Relief Fund for Sufferers in Poland Committee, Kenosha, Wis., Sept. 
25, 1939. Poland 

Relief ; ony for Jews in Lublin, Los Angeles, Calif., Dec. 13, 1939. 


Resien Refugee Children’s Welfare comer 
Sept. 29, 1939. Germany, France, an 

The Bacted oy ag Catholic Chath Littie Falls, N. Y., Little 
Falls, N. Y., Nov. 2, 1939. Poland 

Saint 1 aaleert’s Polish Relief Association, Thompsonville, Conn., 
Nov. 2, 1939.4 Poland 

8t. Michael’s Roman Catholic Parish, Derby, Conn., Oct. 20, 1939. 


Poland 
St. } ag ao Relief he of Perth Amboy, N. J., Perth Amboy, 


1939. Poland 
Bane thee nilaven Federation, Inc. (formerly re Save the 
ew York, N. Y., Sept. 8, 1939. 


Children Fund of America, Inc.), 
England and Poland. 

Schuylkill and Carbon Counties Relief Committee for Poland, Frack- 
ville, Pa., Sept. 15, 1939. Poland 

——- Franco-Américain—War Relief, Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 20, 


Trance 
Society of the Devotees of Jerusalem Inc., New York, N. Y., Dec. 18, 
1939. Palestine 
Southbridge Allied Committee for Relief in Poland, Southbridge, 
Mass., Nov. 9, 1939. Poland 
Speate | h’ Refugee Relief ee New York, N. Y., Sept. 20, 1939. 


Sept. 23, 1 Po = d 

moledo Committee for Relief of War Victims, Toledo, Ohio, Sept. 19, 
1939. Poland 

we Foundation for Russian Welfare and Culture, New York, 

Oct. 17, 1939. France and Poland 
Mrs, Walter R. Tuckerman, Bethesda, Md., Nov. 24, 1939. Great 
ritain 

Edmund Tyszka, Hamtramck, Mich., ‘g = 19, 1939. Poland 

United American Polish Organizations, uth River, N. J., South 
River, N. J., Oct. 20, 1939. Poland 

— Charity 1 Institutions of Jerusalem, New York, N. Y., Oct. 13, 
1 alesti 

—- Committe for French Relief, New York, N. Y., Oct. 26, 1939. 


Poland 
United Polish Roman Catholic —— Se of Got Bi Brook- 


yn, N. Y., Brooklyn, N. Y., 3, 1939. Pol 
United Polish Societies of Bristol, “Gens Bristol, Conn., Sept. 29, 


1939. Poland 
ae ae eS Societies of Hartford, Conn., Hartford, Conn., Sept. 27, 
Po 
United Polish Booletios 2: pene Conception Church, Southing- 


Conn., Oct. olan: 
Polish Societies of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 21, 


' The registration of this organization was revoked on Jan. 31, 1940, at the request of registrant. 





258. 36 


200. 35 
686. 92 
312. 65 
2, 469. 77 


826. 65 

2, 994. 75 
278. 60 
64. 50 

43, 549. 05 
None 

3, 093. 45 
528. 98 
23, 330. 50 
822. 60 

3, 450. 95 
14, 842. 53 
2, 637,14 
1, 996. 63 
13, 602, 58 
10, 069. 27 
None 
370. 37 
None 

3, 374. 07 
1, 046. 85 
1, 331. 29 
1, 989. 88 
701. 37 

1, 709. 81 
507. 60 

1, 661. 41 





$3, 000. 00 
1, 433. 46 
584. 04 
1, 544. 21 
1, 200. 00 
1, 000. 00 
None 

1, 889. 00 
150. 00 
390. 00 
None 


None 


655. 75 
1, 455. 00 
None 
None 

7, 386. 25 
None 

2, 000. 00 
None 

3, 926. 99 
500. 00 
3, 100. 00 
5, 003. 70 


223. 10 
2, 637. 14 


1, 200. 00 
7, 107. 88 
4, 594. 00 
None 
None 
None 
10. 00 
850. 00 

1, 000. 00 
1, 300. 00 
504. 00 
None 
250. 00 

1, 510. 26 





$157. 25 
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spent for | balance as of go nye Estimated 

s : , e * Funds spent | adminis- | Jan. 31, 1940,/ Qontripy. | Value of 

Name of registrant, location, date of registration, and destination of Funds for relief in | tration, including tionsin | contribu- 

contributions received countries publicity, | cost of goods kind sent tions in 
named affairs, Lar poe i> ane vey | we 

campaigns,| and still on on han 
ete. hand tries named 
United Polish Societies of Manchester, Manchester, Conn., Nov. 9, 

ee. PeeeG......... 0+. LXE A) NE iin Re EN ea $212. 56 $165. 00 $17. 65 $29. 91 None None 
United Reading Appeal for Polish War Sufferers, Reading, Pa., Sept. 

22, 1939. Poland___.---- PE RS. PEEL Oh i OR 5, 236. 33 4, 568. 54 126. 30 541. 49 None None 
Urgent Relief for France, Washington, D. C., Dec. 26, 1939. France_- 2, 216. 88 803. 78 73. 98 1, 339. 12 $92. 00 $530. 65 
Mrs. Paul Verdier Fund, San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 11, 1939. France 3, 953. 72 3, 897. 31 40. 45 15. 96 3, 082. 00 200. 00 
Ware Polish Relief Fund, Ware, Mass., Nov. 4, 1939. Poland-.___.-- 1, 236.05 1, 044. 90 36. 80 154. 35 400. 00 175. 00 
Women’s Allied War Relief Association of St. Louis, Clayton, Mo., 

Dec. 18, 1939. Great Britain and France_-_..--..---- BOE SPREE 318. 95 123. 77 None 195. 18 None None 
Registrants whose registrations were revoked prior to Jan. 1, 1940, and 

who had no balance on hand as of that date_..........-...---.------ 30, 557. 31 28, 122. 51 2, 434. 80 None None None 

I OR nea eg ok nid as tears oS tea elastin th Sonal oan aeime sake 3, 388, 962.98 | 2, 168,072.14 | 205,721.21 | 1,029, 320. 76 | 323, 313.03 248, 045. 81 























= It is not possible to strike an exact balance in these published totals, since some registrants have included in their expenditures monies available from 
loans or advances, which are not considered by the Department to be “funds received”’ and hence are not reported as such. 


mane as aaa 
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EXTENSION OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR TO THE OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Remarks by Laurence Duggan ° 


[Released to the press February 29] 

The thought of education by radio stirs the 
imagination and reminds us anew of the infi- 
nite possibilities within the range of this mod- 
ern miracle. The success of the School of the 
Air is now widely recognized in this country 
where its broadcasts are daily affecting the 
lives of thousands of our students. It is now 
proposed to extend the scope of these radio 
classes. In my opinion the invitation to the 
Ministers of Education in the other American 
republics to participate in preparing and 
utilizing the educational radio forum marks a 
genuinely heartening advance in one of the 
finest fields of international cooperation. 

Perhaps a part of my enthusiasm for this ex- 
tension of education results from my own close 


5 Delivered at Washington, D. C., and broadcast over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System February 29, 1940. 
Mr. Duggan is Chief of the Division of the American 
Republics, Department of State. 


association for over a decade with efforts of 
this kind. Before joining the staff of the De- 
partment of State, I was with an organization 
engaged in facilitating and encouraging the ex- 
change of students and professors between the 
United States and the other American repub- 
lics. Since entering Government service, I have 
had the privilege of watching the steady 
growth of inter-American cooperation, and I 
have long been convinced that interchange in 
the educational field contributes tangibly to 
that understanding which is the foundation of 
international good will. The interchange of 
students was greatly stimulated by an inter- 
American convention of 1936, the entry into 
effect of which was one of the purposes for 
which the Division of Cultural Relations was 
recently established in the Department of 
State. This office has likewise made substan- 
tial progress in assisting and coordinating the 
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efforts of the many private organizations and 
individuals who are striving to widen the chan- 
nels of knowledge between the peoples of North 
and South America. 

The radio now gives us a further medium of 
cooperation in international education. I be- 
lieve that you will all agree that universal edu- 
cation in the United States is one of the 
keystones of our democracy and that without 
the diffusion of education among our peoples, 
the task of maintaining the vitality of our in- 
stitutions would be rendered infinitely more dif- 
ficult. The success of the United States in mak- 
ing elementary education available to all has 
been due to the efforts of the thousands of 
educators and teachers who are devoting their 
lives to this end. These teachers have now 
combined their talents to supplement their 
work in this modern manner, and the radio is 
now prepared to offer through the School of 
the Air the prospect of a uniquely economical 
and effective method of disseminating “the 
three R’s.” 

I am confident that this prospect will evoke 
an enthusiastic response from thoughtful edu- 
cators abroad. Some countries have doubtless 
been working independently along the same 
lines, and I believe they will welcome the op- 
portunity to exchange information concerning 
methods. Educators in the other American 
republics have the same interest that exists in 
the United States in fundamental education and 
its promise for widespread participation in 
government, as well as in economic comforts 
and the satisfactions of the storehouse of the 
mind. 

While I mention on the one hand the need 
recognized by the government officials and 
thoughtful citizens of our sister republics for 
more widespread basic education, I wish to em- 
phasize our own opportunity to learn from 
them. There is a growing realization in our 
country that the thinkers and artists of the 
other American republics have truly distin- 
guished themselves. We are discovering that 
a veritable gold mine of literature and poetry 
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awaits the language student and translator and 
that an amazing variety of music awaits the lis- 
tener who gains access to it. The radio has ex- 
tended particularly the enjoyment of this mu- 
sic, and I hope that more is in store. The radio 
school may give language learning a greater 
impetus in our country as a key to the written 
thought and art of the authors of the other 
Americas and as a medium for better under- 
standing through personal relationships and 
interchange of current thought. 

I look forward confidently to the time when 
the distinguished achievements of radio educa- 
tion in the other American republics will mark 
this day for posterity. 


+++ 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: ANNIVER- 
SARY OF INDEPENDENCE 


[Released to the press February 27] 

The President has sent the following tele- 
gram to the Acting President of the Dominican 
Republic, Manuel de Jesus Troncoso de la 
Concha: 


“THe Wuite Hovss, February 27, 1940. 


“I send to Your Excellency my cordial greet- 
ings on this anniversary of the independence of 
your country and the assurances of my best 
wishes for the happiness and well being of the 
Dominican people. 


FRANKLIN D. Roosrvetr” 


[Released to the press February 29] 

Following is a translation of a message re- 
ceived by President Roosevelt from the Acting 
President of the Dominican Republic: 


“Crupap TRUJILLO, 
February 27, 1940. 
“IT have the honor to express to Your Excel- 
lency my most sincere gratitude for the kind 
and cordial message which you sent me on the 
occasion of the great anniversary commemo- 
rated today by the Dominican people and Gov- 
ernment, whose relations with the people and 
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Government of the United States are constantly 
becoming closer as is evidenced by the con- 
tinuous and reciprocal marks of cordial friend- 
ship which bind the two countries so closely 
joined with a common desire of inter-American 
rapprochement. 
MANUEL DE JS TRONCOSO DE LA CoNcHA, 
Vice President of the Republic, 
Acting President.” 
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BOARD OF INQUIRY FOR THE GREAT 
LAKES FISHERIES, UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


An announcement regarding the establish- 
ment of a Board of Inquiry for the Great 
Lakes Fisheries on February 29, 1940, appears 
in this Bulletin under the heading “Treaty 
Information.” 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BERLE ° 


[Released to 2 press February 25] : 
For many months the American public has 


been giving its best thought to the problem of 
maintaining American democracy in a world 
which is increasingly torn by war. Plainly, it 
is time that the best of national thought and of 
national attention be given to that problem. 
For the struggle which goes on today is, in 
considerable measure, a struggle to determine 
whether free economy and free life as we know 
it can survive in the modern world. 

It so happens that this hemisphere is not, up 
to now, directly threatened. Yet, because no 
part of the world today can claim that glorious 
isolation which the broad expanse of ocean and 
plain once gave us, no one of us can say that 
warfare abroad does not affect us at home. 
Much of the work of the State Department, in- 
deed, at this moment consists in an endeavor 
to assure to farmers in Iowa, manufacturers in 
Illinois, workmen in Minnesota, and rangers 
in Colorado, that the effects of overseas war 
shall not unduly interrupt their lives. 

Thus far we have been successful. There 
have, of course, been interruptions and hard- 
ships; but by comparison with the staggering 
upheavals which have gone on throughout 
Europe and Asia, they are minor. This is not 
an accident. It results from the fact that over 


* Delivered before the National Farm Institute, Des 
Moines, Iowa, February 24, 1940. 


a long period of time systematic endeavors 
were made to cushion the shock of the impend- 
ing conflict. You may recall that in 1914 a 
World War caught the country unaware, and 
for the better part of a year our markets were 
closed, our financial centers paralyzed, our in- 
dustry was in difficulties, and the country was 
in great distress. This time, partly by fore- 
thought and partly because of changed circum- 
stances, it was possible to provide against the 
coming storm. 

But I think it must be plain that when we 
have to take measures of this kind, as we did, 
the country cannot be considered as isolated. A 
friend of mine in Washington the other day 
made a curious comment. We were reviewing 
the many measures which the Government had 
worked out before war came, to defend our 
own economic safety. We were rather con- 
gratulating ourselves that the job had been 
tolerably well done. My friend then observed: 
“Do you really think that the bulk of the coun- 
try has realized yet what happened? Don’t 
you believe that today much of the United 
States thinks that overseas wars do not really 
affect the United States? Was not your job a 
little too well done?” To this I could only re- 
ply that I hoped the country could learn its 
relation to overseas problems by a process less 
painful than the shattering economic smash of 
1914. 
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The moral of the story is merely this. We 
are in a situation now where we have to use our 
heads; and it is our job to use our heads before 
trouble strikes us, rather than after. 

In broad outlines the problem we have is that 
of defending a democratic economy. That de- 
fense has to be conducted on two fronts: eco- 
nomic and diplomatic. If you will permit me, I 
will try to take you on a brief tour of these 
two fronts tonight. 

Let us begin with the economic front. 

Before we get to the advanced positions, it is 
necessary to examine a little the background of 
the whole situation. After we have done that, 
we can trace out the lines where immediate 
measures have been taken or may have to be 
taken. 

The world today is rapidly dividing itself 
into two great economic camps. Certain nations 
have undertaken to organize their lives on the 
theory that they will mark off certain areas in 
the world, will exploit these areas for their own 
benefit, and, in greater or less degree, will keep 
everyone else out. I do not pass judgment on 
these countries, but note the fact. Their own 
governments usually insist that they were forced 
into this position because other nations declined 
to allow that freedom of commerce which would 
have permitted them to live by open trade. 
Whatever the reason, they finally did adopt the 
policy of trying to be more or less self-con- 
tained, either within their own borders or by 
grouping around themselves other countries and 
areas about which they build great trade walls. 
The object of the game in each case is to make 
sure that both the products and the markets 
within the area thus staked out are preempted 
for the benefit of one strong, exploiting country. 

Let me illustrate the way this works. Sup- 
pose, for example, you wished to buy something 
in one of these areas. You would go to a sup- 
plier there and make an offer. He would an- 
swer that he would be glad to sell if he could 
obtain permission to do so, but that he could 
not sell to you until he had found out whether 
a government official approved. Naturally, he 
could only get approval if the dominant power 
in that area had decided that it did not want 
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the material for itself. Generally you would 
find that you could buy it only at a price con- 
siderably higher than that which was charged 
to the nationals of the country which domi- 
nated that part of the world. 

Likewise, if you tried to make a sale of any 
of your products in that area you would find 
that your buyer would say he would be glad 
to purchase, but before he could do that he 
would have to find out whether his bank would 
let him have American dollars with which he 
could make payment. He might go further 
and admit that his bank would not sell him 
the dollars if a citizen of the “X” government 
which dominated the area had similar goods 
to sell or if, for any reason, they did not wish 
an expansion of American commerce in that 
region. A still simpler method of accomplish- 
ing the same thing might be the placing of 
an embargo on any American products going 
there at all, or a prohibitive tariff, or some 
similar device. 

The plan behind all this, of course, is an at- 
tempt to create areas which are, or hope to be- 
come, self-sufficient. But the fact is that self- 
sufficiency, for almost any area you can name 
in the modern world, is impossible. It just 
happens that the raw materials and the fin- 
ished products which enter into modern civil- 
ization are scattered over all parts of the earth’s 
surface in varying degrees; even the richest 
area still needs certain kinds of products com- 
ing from without if it is to give its people 
the full benefit of modern engineering, modern 
manufacture, modern products. So it occurs 
that areas which are attempting to be self- 
contained—their own name for it is “au- 
tarchy,” which is merely a Greek word meaning 
self-sufficient—are almost invariably finding 
themselves in need of additional sources of 
supply. This means that they are almost in- 
evitably on the march. For the missing sup- 
plies have to be got, somehow; and if you are 
not going to allow normal commerce, there are 
only two ways of securing them. One is to 
conquer additional territory. The other is to 
work out some kind of a barter agreement 
tying up the products of the autarchy with the 
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products of its new subsidiary, which all too 
often becomes its new economic province as a 
result. 

Closed areas are not merely closed in eco- 
nomics. They tend to become closed in politics 
and in culture, as well. 

They develop within themselves money 
which is good within the area and of very little 
use outside. Their people cannot travel outside 
the area, cannot buy goods outside the area, 
and are gradually cut off from the life outside 
the area. While this is going on, there is a 
natural desire on the part of the rulers of such 
areas to conceal or minimize the fact that the 
rest of the world enjoys a considerably higher 
standard of living. Propaganda is therefore 
used to a high degree to make the people of the 
area happy with their lot. The process of pre- 
venting people from doing what they want to 
do, of going where they want to go, and of 
buying what they want to have, and the end- 
less set of regulations, administrative orders, 
control of business, and control of personal 
life has to be justified, somehow. The propa- 
ganda all too frequently takes the form of in- 
sisting that the situation is due to the enmity 
of other countries and to the need for new 
conquests. 

It must be obvious to you that as systems like 
these expand they materially upset the whole 
fabric of world commerce. They cut across the 
markets for corn and hogs from Iowa, just as 
they cut across the normal markets for New 
England textiles, Brazilian coffee, and Detroit 
motorcars. The commerce of the world shrinks 
as the process goes on. Carried to its logical 
conclusion, those democratic economies which 
permit freedom of life, freedom of choice, free- 
dom of information, freedom of travel, find 
themselves at last enclosed in a system not of 
their making. 

This is the point of view of the countries 
which have adopted the closed economic sys- 
tem. Now I want to turn the process round a 
little. 

Countries which have gone autarchic or 
totalitarian in practically every case have been 
countries with large populations which they 
must support by commerce. They have said 
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that unless they are able to sell, they cannot 
buy. There is no answer to that proposition. 
It happens to be true. For the only way they 
can pay is by exporting goods of their own. 
They can wiggle and shift for a time; they can 
borrow money to settle unpaid balances; they 
can send payment in gold while their gold 
lasts. But at the end they are faced with the 
deadly necessity of exchanging the goods they 
can produce for the goods they have to get 
elsewhere. If they cannot do that, then totali- 
tarianism and conquest are the logical 
next steps. 

This leads to an inescapable conclusion. 
Either we believe in our democracy and want 
a democratic economy or we do not. If we do, 
we must set about making the democratic econ- 
omy possible, both for ourselves and for other 
people. That is why in this attempt which we 
are making to show the world a peaceful way 
of life in which at long last war will become 
silly, disarmament will become possible, and the 
process of imperialist expansion will become 
simply absurd, we are bound to make every 
endeavor possible to reopen the channels of 
beneficial trade; to make it possible for com- 
merce once more to flow freely; to create again 
a situation in which citizens of the various 
nations can choose their own lives rather than 
be forced to adopt a method of living imposed 
on them by their various governments. 

As far back as 1933, President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Hull realized the dangers of the situation 
and the necessity of getting at it. They real- 
ized, also, that the world commercial situation 
had now become so complicated that each 
branch of industry, each set of international 
barriers, and each process of international ex- 
change called for separate and expert handling. 
In older days our tariffs were our own business 
and nobody else’s; but today, when tariff has 
been matched by tariff, when measures have 
been retaliatory, and when an unbalanced sit- 
uation has caused all sorts of financial and 
administrative controls, separate negotiation 
was necessary in each case. The result of that 
was the Trade Agreements Act, under which, as 
you know, agreements were finally reached 
with 20 nations, and the advantages of those 
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agreements were made available, through the 
operation of what is called the most-favored- 
nation clause, to all other nations which gave 
us equal treatment. Already the stimulating 
effect of that system of trade agreements has 
become apparent throughout the world. It is 
plain that our own commerce has materially 
benefited from it. Only the other day the 
Department of Commerce put out its statistical 
summaries. This is not the place to repeat the 
long process of figures, but it is enough to say 
that the conclusion from those figures makes it 
perfectly plain that the United States has prof- 
ited from this gradual reopening of commerce ; 
and it is a fair conclusion at the same time 
that the rest of the world has benefited in ap- 
proximately equal degree. This constitutes a 
major victory for the democratic ideal through- 
out the world; and it is a conclusive reason 
why the Trade Agreements Act now under dis- 
cussion before the Congress should be extended 
for another period of 3 years. This is, if you 
like, the economic front-line trench in our long, 
cautious, but steady struggle to recreate a 
peaceful world. 

Suppose we turn now to the diplomatic front 
and glance at our foreign policy there. 

For more than a century the diplomacy of 
the United States has been based on the concep- 
tion that the Western Hemisphere must not 
become involved in the tragic cycle of wars of 
conquest and wars of revenge, of hatreds and 
counter-hatreds, of alliances and counter- 
alliances, which has cursed Europe for a thou- 
sand years. Practically everyone in the 
United States came here to escape just that 
unhappy process: most of your ancestors did, 
and so did most of mine. The healthy instinct 
of the United States has been to assure that 
this country, and so far as possible the hemi- 
sphere as a whole, should not fall into this 
apparently inescapable spiral which has led 
Europe into the present war. 

It follows as a matter of course that our 
strongest ties are with the other 20 independent 
republics on this hemisphere. Any American 
policy must begin there. 

Yet, in a modern world, it must be plain to 
all that our policy cannot end somewhere in 
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the middle of the Atlantic and in the middle 
of the Pacific. We cannot secede from the 
planet: geology and astronomy have not yet 
progressed to a point where that is possible. 
Some future scientist may find a way to accom- 
plish the detachment of half the world from 
the other half, in the dim future; but when he 
does, I am inclined to believe that we should all 
come to the conclusion that that discovery was 
one we could not very well use. And yet, 
since we are on the planet and apparently pro- 
pose to stay here, it must be plain that if our 
own hemisphere is to remain peaceful, its best 
chance of doing so lies in having a world 
which is itself peaceful. You have in mind, I 
take it, that much of South America lies a 
great deal nearer the Old World than we do; 
it is only half the distance, for instance, from 
Brazil to Africa that it is from New York to 
Paris. With the modern equipment of fast bat- 
tleships, trans-Atlantic airplanes, communi- 
cation which brings the drama of, let us say, 
Finland or Munich, into every home, it is im- 
possible to believe that the tides of overseas 
conflict should not wash up in greater or less 
degree on American shores. While our interest 
in matters outside the Western Hemisphere is 
distinctly secondary, the interest is there, if 
only because we ourselves stand to be affected 
by it emotionally, economically, and cultural- 
ly. If you do not believe this, look at tomor- 
row morning’s newspaper and find out how 
much of its front page is devoted to European 
news and how much to American. Since the 
newspaper puts the news there because its 
readers are interested in that subject, you can 
guess for yourselves the degree to which those 
European tides ebb and flow, even here in the 
center of the great plains of the United States. 

This Government, accordingly, has given its 
first and greatest attention to the affairs of the 
hemisphere and has followed that up by en- 
deavoring continuously to be a peaceful influ- 
ence in the world at large. It is worthwhile to 
spend a few moments examining how that has 
been done. Again I have to go back to give 
you a little of the background behind this, our 


greatest front. 
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Few people in this country realize it, but the 
western world has made one outstanding con- 
tribution to the technique of handling interna- 
tional affairs. This is the conception of what 
may be called the “Cooperative Peace.” It is 
distinctively American. Its real originator was 
the famous South American liberator, Simon 
Bolivar, who played an enormous part in se- 
curing the independence of most of South 
America from the Spanish Empire. As this 
revolution succeeded, great independent nations 
were formed. They proposed to retain their 
independence. Bolivar was concerned lest they 
should go the way of Europe; lest South Amer- 
ica should be cut up into competing, warring 
nations, as western Europe had been. Accord- 
ingly, he dreamed of an organization of the 
Western Hemisphere within which the inde- 
pendence of every nation should be thoroughly 
respected, and yet the whole group of Amer- 
ican nations should work together, understand- 
ing each other so well that war should be un- 
necessary. To this conception was due the first 
Pan American Conference, more than a cen- 
tury ago, which became the forerunner of the 
inter-American organization of today. History 
records that the idea had difficulty in getting 
under way. There were all kinds of violations 
of the general principle. Yet, slowly and 
through the decades, the essential strength of 
the idea came to emerge. It may fairly be said 
to have attained materiality in the past few 
years, as the 21 republics finally pounded out 
the principles of their internal organization: 
the renunciation of the use of force; the agree- 
ment that all republics, however great or how- 
ever small, were juridically equal; the unquali- 
fied respect by each American republic of the 
sovereignty of every other American repub- 
lic; and the agreement that all disputes should 
be settled by processes of arbitration or inter- 
national justice rather than by force. It used 
to be fashionable to smile a little at this idea 
as being an impractical dream. Yet the fact 
is that the Cooperative Peace has a record of 
achievement behind it literally unmatched in 
recorded history. There has been peace over a 
larger area, and blessing more millions of peo- 
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ple, and lasting for longer periods of time, on 
this hemisphere than has been known anywhere 
else in the world. As one result, the countries 
of the western world, including our own, have 
developed their lives peacefully and without 
militarism—a fact which is not true anywhere 
else on the globe. 

To achieve this involves an endless number 
of technical arrangements, scientific, cultural, 
and economic, which form a large part of the 
day-to-day work of several Government de- 
partments. Next May, for instance, you will 
find that a pan-American scientific congress is 
being held in Washington, bringing together 
probably the best brains in the New World. An 
Inter-American Economic Advisory Commit- 
tee is in more or less permanent session now, 
which has recently approved a project for an 
inter-American bank to permit cooperative 
movements of capital throughout the New 
World by common consent of everyone rather 
than by arbitrary determination of a few finan- 
cial interests. You would find continuous ex- 
changes going on for the proper integration of 
air lines, and exchange of weather informa- 
tion by which the sky-ships are able to fly. 
You would find inter-American art exhibits, 
and you would find inter-American commercial 
arbitration. You would discover that when- 
ever there is an outbreak of yellow fever the 
Rockefeller Foundation is on the spot; and you 
would find that an outbreak of bubonic plague 
anywhere in the Americas enlists the im- 
mediate cooperative attention of several gov- 
ernments. You would find Latin-American of- 
ficers studying at West Point and United 
States missions studying in South America. 
If you got below the surface you would dis- 
cover that Spanish music and poetry have fur- 
nished a good deal of the inspiration for recent 
developments in American culture; and you 
are quite likely to find that our own philo- 
sophical writers are better known south of the 
Rio Grande than they are even in our own 
country. 

Out of many strands like these is woven the 
great web of the Cooperative Peace. In Kip- 
ling’s phrase, the shuttles which pass from 
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continent to continent in the New World are 
no longer those of an empire’s loom. They 
weave something greater, finer, and I believe 
more lasting. This is the work of the Amer- 
icas toward world peace. Elsewhere in the 
world, as you know, peace has been the prod- 
uct of quite other forces. Either it was pro- 
duced by universal conquest, as the Roman 
Empire did, or it has been uneasily kept through 
the process of balance of power—that is, 
through a series of diplomatic and military ar- 
rangements under which, though everyone 
wished to go to war, no one was certain enough 
of victory to risk it. Universal empire today is 
of course impossible. The balance of power, 
though it sometimes works for short periods, 
always leads to the moment when the diplo- 
matic juggle fails and war follows. 
Fundamentally, our diplomatic policy must 
always have a double objective. We must con- 
tinuously maintain the cooperative effort to 
strengthen the peaceful structure of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. At the same time, we must 
constantly offer the ideal of the Cooperative 


Peace as an alternative to the tragic and bloody 
involvements of the Old World. 


It is just at this point that the diplomatic 
front establishes its liaison with the economic 
front we have been discussing. 

Clearly, you cannot have a Cooperative Peace 
in diplomacy if at the same time the cooperators 
are running a set of private economic wars. 
Clearly, you cannot expect people to accept 
peace if at the same time you are endeavoring 
to cut them off from the trade on which they 
must live. Peace and open commerce go to- 
gether. No one is likely to join in processes of 
diplomatic friendship if at the same time he 
believes his throat is being cut economically. 
This is human nature; and it is also common 
sense; and it is also elementary in international 
affairs. For that reason, the Cooperative Peace 
necessarily implies arrangements which make it 
possible for commerce to flow freely and which 
will permit, within reasonable limits, the citi- 
zens of each country to buy abroad when they 
can do so profitably and to sell abroad in order 
to pay for their purchases. 
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To make this possible, however, there has to 
be a certain agreement on methods of human 
intercourse; and that agreement is what we call 
international law. You cannot travel in another 
country if in that country you can be freely 
kidnaped. You cannot trade in another coun- 
try unless you have reason to believe that you 
will not be robbed. You cannot maintain nor- 
mal and sensible relations with other countries 
unless they believe themselves bound to recipro- 
cate by treating you normally and sensibly. 
You cannot expect other people to deal fairly 
with you if you are not scrupulous in your deal- 
ings with them. The world knows this, though 
it forgets the fact from time to time. At long 
last there is no escape from the conclusion that 
a world which is peaceful must be a world which 
abides by some system of order and law based 
on custom, on humanity, on common sense, and 
on the elementary proposition that the given 
word is sacred. This is why Secretary Hull has 
so continuously stressed the sacredness of inter- 
national law and the sanctity of contracts. Be- 
cause an international contract differs some- 
what from an agreement between individuals, 
a corollary has to be added. Whenever a rule of 
law or a term of a contract works undue hard- 
ship, there must be appropriate machinery for 
its sympathetic reconsideration and, if neces- 
sary, for its revision; but the process ought to 
be cooperative and not unilateral. 

Today, on the diplomatic front, the great 
question is whether or not we may look forward 
to the reconstitution of this orderly world or 
whether we are forced to assume that it will 
survive only on our hemisphere. 

My own belief is that the great body of men 
everywhere, in Europe as well as the Americas, 
really and passionately want an ordered and 
free world rather than a disordered, dictatorial, 
and warlike world. Left to themselves, men do 
not fight and rob and kill; still less do they 
enjoy being oppressed, or fought with, or killed. 
Eventually, the world will come back to this 
elementary proposition. The only problem is 
how long it will take and how many men must 
die in the process. 

Long before the present war broke out, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, foreseeing the probable course 
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of events, began his ceaseless work to prevent 
the catastrophe. Believing that this country 
neither should nor would mix in European pol- 
itics, he carefully indicated a plain line of 
policy. I think it was most explicitly done in 
the messages he sent last April after the occupa- 
tion of Czechoslovakia, designed to offer a pos- 
sible mechanism for recreating in some degree 
the peaceful world in which alone our stability 
is safe. You recall those proposals. They were, 
first, that Europe should enter into a political 
conference in which the United States should 
not be involved. Parallel with this, however, 
this country was prepared to enter into discus- 
sions looking toward limitation and reduction 
of armaments. Likewise, we were prepared to 
enter into discussions looking toward economic 
adjustments, designed to reopen the commerce 
and credit making a peaceful world possible. 
The policy thus outlined corresponds to our 
clear national interest. Europe’s political 
business is her affair, not ours. But reduction 
in armament is, of course, everyone’s affair, 
since if it is possible at all, a general agreement 
throughout the world is needed. Economics is 
also everyone’s affair, because the world today is 
an economic unit, whether we like it or not. 
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This analysis of the major problem in for- 
eign affairs is likely to remain valid for a good 
many years to come. I am very sure that when 
lasting peace is finally arrived at it will have to 
be based on some such arrangement as this. 

A single address obviously cannot do more 
than merely suggest the main heads by which 
democracy must be defended in the turbulence 
of a modern world. Sometimes, as shadows 
deepen, discouragement is almost inevitable. 
But I take hope in remembering that the world 
has passed through the valley of this shadow 
before ; and always—sometimes after a pitifully 
unnecessary slaughter—has once more picked 
up its old landmarks. I think this will hap- 
pen again. I refuse to believe that intelligence 
has left the world. It is true that light after 
light has gone out over Europe. Yet I believe 
that from this side of the water we may still 
offer, in the ideal of the Cooperative Peace 
which is beginning to become real through the 
joint efforts of Latin America and ourselves, a 
plan of economic freedom and of ultimate 
values of justice, which promises a western 
dawn leading toward a new and more splendid 
day. 


+++ +ooe 


AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC DEFENSE: DOES THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
ADEQUATELY PROVIDE IT? 


Address by Assistant Secretary Grady ’ 


{Released to the press February 29] 

I welcome the opportunity which this occa- 
sion affords me to discuss the subject of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. Although the question of our 
diplomatic defense may arouse considerable in- 
terest in critical times, such as the present, I 
doubt whether its vital importance to our every- 
day lives is fully appreciated. The farmer, the 
laborer, the doctor, or the shopkeeper may won- 
der what it is of everyday interest to him which 
our Foreign Service officers—diplomats and 


* Delivered at the New School for Social Research, 
New York City, February 29, 1940, 


consuls—are called upon to defend in foreign 
capitals. He knows, of course, that there are 
wealthy Americans who lend their money to 
foreigners and sometimes have difficulty in col- 
lecting interest and even the principal, that 
there are large ship-operating companies in the 
United States which serve foreign countries 
and carry foreign merchandise, and that there 
are also many American producers whose out- 
put is in excess of domestic needs and who de- 
sire opportunities to sell in foreign markets. 
But how, the average American citizen may 
ask, do the interests of those who seek to con- 
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duct their business abroad instead of at home 
affect him? He might even contend that his 
welfare would be better served if the Govern- 
ment did not undertake the protection of 
American interests abroad and directed efforts 
now spent in that direction toward the further 
improvement of domestic conditions. More- 
over, he might raise the question as to whether 
such protection does not increase rather than 
lessen the possibilities of disputes with other 
countries and, therefore, of the maintenance of 
peaceful relations with the world. 

In answer to such questions it may be pointed 
out in the first place that it is not the purpose 
of American diplomacy to secure for Ameri- 
cans treatment and rights from foreign govern- 
ments which might not be accorded to their 
own nationals unless such treatment is below 
the standard required by international law or 
is less than that required by treaties to which 
we are a party; it seeks to obtain reasonable 
and fair and equal opportunities abroad for 
American interests and activities. 

For instance, although a firm in another 
country might violate its contract with an 
American manufacturer and cause great finan- 
cial loss to the latter, this fact alone would not 
provide a basis for our making representations 
to the government of the other country. It is 
a matter of concern to this Government, how- 
ever, whether or not the American firm or its 
representatives may be permitted recourse to 
the courts of the other country in an effort to 
adjust its difficulties and whether or not those 
courts endeavor to administer justice. 

In the second place, it must be realized that 
the 2 billion people who live in this world 
seek their livelihood, in part, in the world com- 
munity and not only within the borders of 
their own particular countries. Each country 
may have its own culture and social insti- 
tutions, but the economic resources of the world 
are in a sense the heritage of all who live 
in it. 

There is no nation today, not even the United 
States, which could continue to support the 
present level of its standard of living if it were 
entirely denied the products of other countries, 
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or foreign markets for its products, or if inter- 
national financial relations were cut off. Many 
articles regarded as essentials are imported or 
manufactured from imported materials. Many 
jobs are dependent on sales of domestic prod- 
ucts to foreign customers. The exchange of 
surplus commodities of one country which it 
can produce most easily, for the surpluses of 
another country which it is best adapted to 
produce, offers opportunities in both countries 
for a greater satisfaction of human wants than 
would otherwise be possible. 

The international exchange of goods gives 
rise to many other international activities. 
Shipping services are required to carry the 
goods. International banking facilities are re- 
quired to finance the shipments and to effect 
payments therefor. The goods must be insured 
while in transit. It is desired to send men 
abroad to find buyers for more goods and to 
establish foreign branch offices to look after 
the business developed there. Increased for- 
eign trade may lead to the expansion of do- 
mestic manufacturing or to the further devel- 
opment at home of natural resources which 
may require foreign capital. 

The international movement of capital or 
foreign lending makes possible a greater in- 
ternational exchange of goods and consequently 
greater benefits to be derived therefrom. In 
the borrowing country, which is normally a 
raw-material producing country, the capital 
obtained from abroad results in increased 
purchasing power and very likely in larger pur- 
chases of manufactured products from the cred- 
itor countries, normally industrial countries. 
The expanded export trade of the creditor 
countries in turn may be expected to result 
in increased purchases of raw materials from 
the debtor countries. A higher level of eco- 
nomic activity may thus be reached in both 
the lending and borrowing countries. 

By means of the international exchange of 
goods and related activities, the economies of 
all countries are woven together in a world 
pattern. The economic structure of the United 
States, as well as that of other countries, has 
been built upon the basis of international eco- 
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nomic interdependence. The employment of 
our workers, the fate of our agriculture, the 
prospects for our manufactures depend on our 
sharing on a reciprocal basis in the economic 
resources and opportunities found throughout 
the world. In short, the food, clothing, and 
shelter of 130 million Americans depend on 
our maintaining a world-wide scope for our 
economic activities. 

Peace, of course, we want above all else—the 
kind that brings prosperity. It cannot be se- 
cured by withdrawing from participation in 
the world economy, which would necessitate a 
lowering of our standards of living. Weak- 
ened morally, physically, and politically by 
the poverty of national isolation, we might in 
time find ourselves in a poor position to defend 
the peace we had paid for so dearly. Such a 
retreat, moreover, would tend to weaken the 
possibilities of international economic coopera- 
tion and, thereby, the peace of all nations. If 
nations are unable to share in the resources and 
markets of the world on a cooperative and re- 
ciprocal basis, they may resort to pressure 
methods and even to physical force. 

Whatever threatens our opportunities to par- 
ticipate in the economic life of the world com- 
munity constitutes a threat to our national live- 
lihood and security. American diplomacy is 
engaged in guarding and protecting those op- 
portunities. As has often been said, it con- 
stitutes our first line of defense. The organi- 
zation responsible for that defense consists 
principally of the Department of State and its 
Foreign Service. Its approach to the prob- 
lems involved is determined by our foreign 
policy. 

Diplomacy as a regular and permanent chan- 
nel through which one government may com- 
municate with another and through which in- 
formation may be obtained concerning condi- 
tions and developments in foreign countries is 
a relatively modern institution in the history 
of international relations. The term itself ap- 
pears to have first come into use in England 
as late as 1796. Although in the time of the 
Greeks and Romans, and even in ancient China 
and India, envoys were used in communicating 
between governments or state authorities, they 
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were sent out only occasionally and on specific 
missions. The practice of maintaining per- 
manent diplomatic missions abroad did not 
arise until about the time of the Renaissance. 

The problems and methods of diplomacy 
were far different in earlier days from what 
they are now. It was said by a diplomat of 
the old school that “An ambassador is an 
honest man sent to lie abroad for the good of 
his country.” According to some of the earliest 
diplomatic regulations, ambassadors were pro- 
hibited from taking their wives abroad in the 
interest of guarding state secrets, but they were 
required to take along their own cooks as a 
protection against poisoning. When govern- 
ments were largely monarchial in form and 
their primary functions were national defense 
and the maintenance internally of law and 
order, the primary concern of diplomats was 
to obtain secret information and military allies 
for their princes. 

The growth of democracy, the expansion of 
international economic relations, and the ex- 
tension of functions of government to cover 
such matters as health, employment, price lev- 
els, and business competition have greatly 
changed the character of diplomacy. Since in 
a democracy the responsibility for foreign 
policy must ultimately be borne by the public, 
the secrecy which characterized the old methods 
of diplomacy has largely disappeared. The 
diplomat must speak for the sovereign au- 
thority. In former times, this was the prince. 
He was the personal representative of the 
prince, and his appointment was determined in 
part by his social position. In a democracy, 
sovereignty rests with the people. The diplo- 
mat of a democracy who can speak for the ulti- 
mate authority must be one who by social 
background and tradition comprehends the 
sense of the people. 

In 1924, the American Foreign Service, 
which includes both our diplomatic and consu- 
lar officers, was established on a more demo- 
cratic basis. Until then salaries had been inad- 
equate, so that young men without independent 
means were in effect excluded regardless of 
their educational qualification and ability. 
The Service often attracted sons of wealthy 
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Americans who for various reasons decided on 
diplomacy for a career. There were those who, 
though not attracted to business or the profes. 
sions as suitable occupations, had nevertheless 
ideals of public service and felt the need of 
making themselves useful to society. ‘There 
were others who, having been educated abroad 
or having spent the greater part of their early 
years in other countries, were glad of an oppor- 
tunity to continue to reside in foreign capitals. 
There were, of course, many serious, high- 
minded, and outstanding men who entered the 
Service before 1924, and it was desired to raise 
the general standard to their level. 

The Service was reorganized in 1924 by an 
act of Congress on the basis of the merit sys- 
tem. Admission is determined by competitive 
examinations, written and oral. There were 
512 candidates who took the written examina- 
tions the last time they were given. Of these, 
101 qualified to take the oral examinations. 
Only 35 were finally successful. Even the suc- 
cessful ones are, for the first year and a half, 
accepted only on probation. Although ap- 
pointments to the highest diplomatic positions 
are not based by law on merit, about half of our 
ministers and ambassadors are career men who 
have worked their way up through the Service. 
Salaries are larger than formerly. Most of our 
Foreign Service officers today have no supple- 
mental sources of income. Under the present 
system, it is possible for a young man whose 
sympathies and culture are rooted in American 
democratic institutions to choose diplomacy as 
a profession. 

Economic and social factors have become of 
greater importance in the problems of diplo- 
macy. As the result of great and rapid im- 
provements in transportation and communica- 
tion and in industrial technology, the world has 
in a sense grown smaller and the scope of Amer- 
ican activities and interests abroad has greatly 
increased. Moreover, governments have be- 
come increasingly interested in education, 
health, business, banking, and related matters. 
Consequently, our relations with foreign coun- 
tries are much closer than they formerly were 
and involve to a much greater extent than for- 
merly economic and social questions. 
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The growing concern of diplomacy with such 
questions has been especially marked in recent 
years. Since the depression of 1930-32 there 
has been a widespread development of import 
quotas, exchange control, foreign-trade monop- 
olies, and barter and compensation agreemerts. 
These devices for the control of international 
trade and payments involve actions and regu- 
lations on the part of foreign governments 
which directly affect our economic opportuni- 
ties abroad and which require our Foreign 
Service representatives to stand constantly on 
guard. 

In handling the problems of present-day di- 
plomacy there is a growing need for men with 
broad and liberal education in the social sci- 
ences, for professional students of political 
economy, and for experts in trade and finance, 
and also a growing need for consultation and 
advice in many technical fields. This need is 
recognized not only in the Foreign Service but 
also in the Department of State. This Depart- 
ment of the Government is charged with the 
administration of our foreign affairs and has an 
important part in the formulation of our for- 
cign policy. After the World War, the position 
of the United States had changed from a debtor 
to a creditor country, a great expansion occurred 
in our foreign trade, and our international posi- 
tion was also affected by European problems of 
reconstruction. These factors increased and 
complicated the economic and financial ques- 
tions involved in our foreign relations. A con- 
siderable number of economists had been added 
to the Department’s staff during the war period 
to handle various trade problems arising in con- 
nection with the war. In 1921 a permanent di- 
vision of specialists was created in the Depart- 
ment for dealing with matters of commercial 
policy, financial relations, raw materials, and 
shipping. This division is now known as the 
Office of the Adviser on International Economic 
Affairs. Economists are also found on the 
staffs of geographical divisions of the Depart- 
ment, which are charged with the handling of 
affairs involving specific countries. Following 
the inauguration of the trade-agreements pro- 
gram of this Government in June 1934, a new 
division was created in the Department for the 
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handling of trade-agreement matters. Another 
division, the Division of International Com- 
munications, was established in 1938 to handle 
problems of shipping, air transportation, and 
international telegraphic communication and 
broadcasting, which are of increasing impor- 
tance in our foreign affairs. The various eco- 
nomic phases of the Department’s work are 
under the supervision of one of the Assistant 
Secretaries of State. 

The Department, moreover, maintains 
through liaison officers and interdepartmental 
committees close relations with other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government in re- 
spect of economic and technical matters involv- 
ing or affecting foreign affairs. In this con- 
nection, reference may be made particularly to 
the Executive Committee on Commercial Policy 
and to the Committee on Trade Agreements. 
The Executive Committee on Commercial 
Policy, on which are represented the Depart- 
ments of State, Commerce, Agriculture, and 
Labor, the Treasury, the Tariff Commission, the 
Maritime Commission, the Export-Import 
Bank, and the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board, gives consideration to general problems 
of commercial policy and to the activities and 
problems of various departments and agencies 
of the Government in respect to their effect on 
such policy. 

The Committee on Trade Agreements is com- 
posed of representatives of the Departments of 
State, Commerce, Agriculture, the Treasury, 
and the Tariff Commission. This Committee 
handles problems of policy arising in connection 
with trade agreements. Such problems involv- 
ing broad questions of commercial policy are 
referred by it to the Executive Committee on 
Commercial Policy for consideration. All 
agreements are submitted to the Committee on 
Trade Agreements for approval before they are 
concluded. Through this Committee, direc- 
tion and coordination are given to the activities 
of the various departments and agencies of the 
Government participating in the work of the 
trade-agreements program. 

Thus, channels have been established through 
which the Department of State has regular 
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and continuous access to the expert knowledge, 
advice, and assistance of other executive 
branches uf the Government in regard to eco- 
nomic, financial, commercial, social, and tech- 
nical matters involved in our foreign rela- 
tions. 

A high degree of intelligence and compe- 
tence are to be found in our Foreign Service 
officers, who are entrusted with the handling of 
our affairs abroad. This has been made pos- 
sible by competitive tests for admission into 
the Service and promotion within the Service 
on the basis of merit. The wide scope of ac- 
tivity of a Foreign Service officer and the va- 
ried demands to which he is subject call for 
a broad, liberal education rather than inten- 
sive specialization in any one field. Neverthe- 
less, greater stress is being given in the en- 
trance examinations to economic subjects, and 
provision is made whereby experienced and 
qualified officers may pursue for a limited pe- 
riod graduate work in economics or other spe- 
cial fields in institutions of higher learning. 
In instances in which our Foreign Service rep- 
resentatives abroad require technical knowledge 
and advice, experts may be sent to assist them. 

Last year the foreign services of the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Agriculture were 
merged into the Foreign Service of the De- 
partment of State. Provision is made for the 
regular distribution to these departments and 
to other governmental departments and agen- 
cies information submitted by the Foreign 
Service which may be of interest to them or 
obtained for them at their instance. 

I have attempted to indicate briefly how 
the organization in charge of our foreign rela- 
tions has developed to meet the demands im- 
posed upon it by new problems of growing im- 
portance in the maintenance of our diplomatic 
defense. The strength of that defense, how- 
ever, depends not only on the efficiency, char- 
acter, and organization of the defending forces, 
but also on their plan of defense—in other 
words, on foreign policy. According to tra- 
ditional conceptions, the effectiveness of the 
diplomacy of a nation is derived from its ‘nili- 
tary strength. As long as this view is held 
by some powers, the others, of course, must: 
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recognize the realities of the situation. It is 
nevertheless a shortsighted view. The basis for 
an adequate diplomatic defense is to be found 
in the interdependence and mutuality of the 
interests of all nations. 

American foreign policy recognizes as a 
basic fact that the world is economically inter- 
dependent, that the welfare of the United 
States and all other countries depends on their 
cooperating to maintain and facilitate inter- 
national economic relations, and that success 
in this direction can be achieved only if all na- 
tions are afforded a fair and equal opportunity 
to participate in the world economic order. 
These are basic considerations determining the 
orientation of American diplomacy. Whether 
or not we shall be able to rely on it for ade- 
quate defense depends in a large measure on 
whether other nations follow our lead. There 
is hopeful evidence of progress, however, in 
this direction. It is especially marked in the 
achievements of the trade-agreements program 
and our good-neighbor policy in the Americas. 

Trade agreements entered into under the au- 
thority of the Trade Agreements Act of June 
1934 have a twofold objective. One is to clear 
international trade channels of obstructions, 
such as excessive tariffs, quotas, exchange con- 
trol, and various forms of bilateralistic trade 
restrictions in order that the normal flow of 
foreign commerce may be restored and in- 
creased. The other is to provide, through as- 
surances of unconditional most-favored-nation 
treatment, for participation in world commerce 
on the basis of equal opportunity. We seek 
these objectives in our relations with other 
countries, but, as the number of countries with 
which we enter into trade agreements increases 
and as the benefits of increased trade and the 
advantages of fair and equitable treatment: be- 
come more fully recognized, the way is pre- 
pared for other countries to seek these objec- 
tives in their relations with each other. This 
means, for instance, that countries rich in cer- 
tain economic resources but relatively poor in 
others will be in a better position to make the 
most of their advantages and concentrate their 
activities in the production of materials which 
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they are best adapted to produce and which 
they can trade to the rest of the world for other 
products which they need. It means that in- 
dustrial countries will be able to develop to a 
fuller extent their economic potentialities and 
find larger markets for their export surpluses. 
It means, furthermore, that access of any coun- 
try to world markets and world supplies of raw 
materials will depend more on its ability to 
compete for them against other countries on a 
purely economic basis rather than on prefer- 
ences and special favors which lead to interna- 
tional friction, intrigue, and open conflict. 

Trade agreements have been concluded with 
20 countries, including the principal trading 
nations of the world such as the United King- 
dom, Canada, France, Belgium, and the Neth- 
erlands. They cover about 60 percent of our 
trade and involve specifically thousands of im- 
port and export items. “Since 1934” according 
to a recent issue of the World Economic Survey 
of the League of Nations, “the most important 
attempt to liberalize trade has been that un- 
dertaken by the United States of America in 
the prosecution of its programme of trade 
agreements.” 

The agreements concluded in November 1938 
with Canada and with the United Kingdom, 
covering also Newfoundland and the British 
colonies, are especially significant in that they 
modify the system of imperial preferences es- 
tablished at Ottawa in 1932. As observed by 
the Economic Committee of the League of Na- 
tions in a recent report, they “gave concrete 
evidence of the desire of the countries consti- 
tuting the British Commonwealth of Nations 
to seek their prosperity in an expansion of 
world trade as a whole rather than in the grant 
to each other of exclusive advantages.” 

The trade-agreements program has been in 
operation nearly 6 years. That period, how- 
ever, has been too short a time in which to undo 
the harm that had been done in the previous 
period of nearly 15 years by the forces of eco- 
nomic nationalism. Had a sane commercial 
policy based on the principles of international 
economic cooperation instead of the sort rep- 
resented by the Hawley-Smoot tariff been 
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adopted by this country in 1930 our oppor- 
tunity for exerting an influence in the direction 
of peace would have been manyfold greater. 

War, with which the world is again af- 
flicted, means, of course, economic dislocation, 
in the neutral countries as well as in the bel- 
ligerent countries, but the economic changes 
arising out of war conditions are not for the 
most part of a permanent character. They in 
turn will yield to adjustments when peace comes. 
A trade program designed to encourage to the 
fullest possible extent the maintenance of nor- 
mal trade outlets will serve to minimize the 
economic disturbances resulting from war and 
to reduce the scope of economic reconstruction 
after the war is over. The problem of post- 
war economic reconstruction will be difficult 
enough in any case. The task of statesmanship 
will be to avoid the shortsighted and mistaken 
policy which after the last war led from busi- 
ness stimulation to economic depression. The 
trade-agreements program, if kept alive and 
in operation, will be an invaluable aid in this 
future task of statesmanship. 

Thus, under the trade-agreements program 
international cooperation in the field of trade 
has made important advances on a broad, world 
front. It has also made gains in other fields, 
especially in the Western Hemisphere under 
the auspices of the good-neighbor policy. In- 
ternational economic cooperation in the Amer- 
icas includes (in addition to the promotion of 
trade) financial assistance, the development of 
economic resources, and the loan of technical 
experts—to mention only a few of the lines 
along which such cooperation has been directed. 

Substantial financial assistance has recently 
been extended by this Government through 
its Export-Import Bank to a number of Ameri- 
can republics with a view to enabling them to 
strengthen their foreign-exchange positions 
and to undertake various programs of eco- 
nomic development. There is no need to dwell 
at length on the advantages to this country 
and to the other American republics of a sound 
financial structure and an economically sound 
development of their national economies. Fi- 
nancial assistance in this connection may be 
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expected to result in a more prosperous and 
stable inter-American trade. 

Possibilities for closer and more profitable 
inter-American economic relations lie in a 
fuller and more efficient utilization of natural 
resources by our southern neighbors and in 
the development, on a sound basis, of new lines 
of production. From the point of view of 
the import needs of the United States, atten- 
tion in this connection may be directed toward 
the production of commodities which are not 
produced in the United States or are not pro- 
duced here in large quantities and for which 
the other American republics might become an 
important source of supply. Attention may 
also be given to the control and eradication 
of various plant diseases and pests which im- 
pair and threaten certain agricultural indus- 
tries in such countries. The Department of 
Agriculture of this Government has sent ex- 
perts to a number of American countries to 
study the possibilities of developing new agri- 
cultural industries there and of improving and 
assisting agricultural economy. Its specialists 
have also conducted mycology and plant-dis- 
ease surveys and entomological work in such 
countries. 

Certain American republics are in need of 
experts for technical advice, not only in the 
field of agriculture, but also in other fields such 
as public financing, banking, and marketing. 
An act of Congress, approved May 3, 1939, 
provides for the loan of experts and specialists 
of this Government to other American repub- 
lics. A number of such experts and specialists 
have already been loaned under the provisions 
of that act. Some of the fields represented by 
these experts are highway engineering, taxa- 
tion, patrol-boat operation, customs tariff, sta- 
tistics, and monetary matters. Aid in the solu- 
tion of their economic and technical problems 
will help the southern republics, directly and 
indirectly, to establish their economies on a more 
sound and prosperous basis to the advantage of 
inter-American relations. 

Economic cooperation among the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere is of a continuing and 
growing nature. In accordance with the Reso- 
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lution on Economic Cooperation adopted at the 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the Amer- 
ican Republics held in Panama last September 
there was established at Washington on No- 
vember 15, 1939, the Inter-American Financial 
and Economie Advisory Committee. This 
Committee has for consideration questions in- 
volving the establishment of closer cooperation 
between the American republics in order that 
they may protect their economic and financial 
structure, maintain their fiscal equilibrium, 
safeguard the stability of their currency, pro- 
mote and expand their industries, intensify 
their production, and develop their commerce. 
With reference to financial problems it has re- 
cently worked out and submitted to the 21 
American governments for approval a project 
for an inter-American bank. The setting up 
of such a bank between American nations for 
facilitating inter-American trade and the ren- 
dering of financial assistance to each other will 
represent outstanding progress toward greater 
solidarity in international relationships. 

International economic cooperation by which 
each nation for its own good is led to respect, 
protect, and promote the interests of other na- 
tions, reduces the possibilities of international 
conflict and the need to rely on military 
strength in the conduct of foreign affairs. I 
know of no large sector of the world where 
diplomatic defense can be, and has been, relied 
upon more confidently than in the Americas. 
This is true not only with respect to the United 
States, but also with respect to the other Amer- 
ican republics, for it has become a normal pro- 
cedure for the 21 American republics to con- 
sult through diplomatic channels on matters 
of common interest. 

At the Montevideo Conference in 1933 Secre- 
tary Hull announced general agreement of the 
United States to the contractual obligation 
undertaken by all the other American nations 
which declared “inadmissible the intervention 
of any one of them, directly or indirectly, and 
for whatever reason, in the internal or external 
affairs of any other.” In 1936 the American 
republics held another conference at Buenos 
Aires to devise measures for their protection 
in the event of war between American states or 
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any other part of the world. It was agreed 
there “that every act susceptible of disturbing 
the peace of America affects each and every” 
American republic and it was provided that “in 
the event that the peace of the American re- 
publics is menaced, and in order to coordinate 
efforts to prevent war,” the American republics 
“shall consult together for the purpose of find- 
ing and adopting methods of peaceful coopera- 
tion.” Having established the principles of 
and the machinery for peaceful cooperation in 
this hemisphere, the American states took steps 
at the Lima Conference in 1938 to strengthen 
the machinery for consultation in respect of 
problems of hemispheric defense. Provision 
was made at this conference for consultation 
whenever it appeared that the American peace 
might be disturbed. Accordingly, consultation 
was held at Panama for this purpose following 
the outbreak last September of war in Europe. 

The trade-agreements program and the good- 
neighbor policy represent two monumental con- 
tributions which the United States has made 
toward building up an adequate diplomatic 
basis for the conduct of international relations. 
These contributions have arisen from the fact 
that American diplomacy has appreciated and 
comprehended the growing importance of eco- 
nomic forces underlying international tensions 
and has prepared through an improvement and 
strengthening of its organization to attack 
them. In demonstrating the feasibility and 
effectiveness of a diplomatic approach to such 
problems, these contributions have become a 
symbol of peace and have imposed upon this 
Nation the responsibility of leadership, which 
comes with strength and success. In our own 
interests, dare we fail that responsibility? 
Shall we continue to strive toward an adequate 
diplomatic defense? Have the Executive, to 
whom the Constitution has entrusted the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs, the Department of 
State together with its Foreign Service, which 
is charged with their administration, and the 
other executive branches of the Government 
which advise and participate—have they been 
responsive to the desires of the people? Shall 
our foreign policy, encompassing the interests 
of a nation as a whole at home and abroad, 
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give way at points at which it conflicts with 
the interests of pressure groups demanding 
special privilege? These are questions for you 
to decide through the exercise of your demo- 
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cratic rights to vote, to make representations 
to your Congressman, to speak freely. Under 
the rules of democracy you hold the final 
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DIVISION OF COMMERCIAL AFFAIRS 


[Released to the press February 27] 
The Secretary of State issued the following 
departmental order on February 26, 1940: 


Departmental Order No. 841 


There is hereby created in the Department of 
State a Division of Commercial Affairs which 
is charged with the direction of the activities 
of the Foreign Service which pertain to the 
protection and promotion of American commer- 
cial and agricultural interests abroad (except 
that functions now vested in other Divisions 
and Offices of the Department with respect to 
matters of protection are not affected by this 
order) and the distribution of information 
submitted by the Foreign Service on these sub- 
jects and on economic developments abroad to 
the Departments of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture and to such other governmental depart- 
ments and agencies as may appropriately re- 
ceive it; the commenting upon, censoring, and 
grading of reports and other information sub- 


mitted by the Foreign Service on commercial, 
agricultural, and economic matters; and the 
maintenance of liaison within the scope of its 
functions between the Department of State and 
the Departments of Commerce and Agriculture 
and other governmental departments and 
agencies. 

The Consular Commercial Office is hereby 
abolished and its staff transferred to the new 
Division. Mr. James J. Murphy, Jr., a Foreign 
Service officer of Class ITI, is designated Chief 
of the Division of Commercial Affairs, 

The Division shall function under the super- 
vision of Assistant Secretary of State Breckin- 
ridge Long. The symbol designation of the 
Division shall be DCA. 


The provisions of this Order shall be effec- 
tive on February 26, 1940, and shall supersede 
the provisions of any existing Order in conflict 
therewith. 

Corpett Hunt 


++++44++ 


DEATH OF ROBERT C. BANNERMAN 


[Released to the press February 27) 

Mr. Robert Candlish Bannerman, Chief 
Special Agent at the Department of State, died 
at his home in Arlington, Va., at 2 a. m. the 
morning of February 27 after a heart attack. 
For the past 4 years Mr. Bannerman has had 
slight heart attacks but never serious enough 
to force him to stay away from the office for 
any extended period of time. He was taken 


rather seriously ill on February 22, 1940, and 
died February 27. 

Funeral services will be held on Thursday, 
February 29, 11 a. m., at Gawler’s chapel, 1756 
Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., Washington, D. C. 

Survivors: Children—Mrs. Dana Young, 
Willimantic, Conn.; Mrs. Merrill Doyle, Kerr- 
ville, Tex.; Mrs. William Bradford, Arling- 
ton, Va.; Robert L. Bannerman, New York 
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City; Mary Bannerman, Arlington, Va.; his 
wife—Mrs. Eloise Bannerman; brothers—Wil- 
liam Bannerman, Washington, D. C.; Charles 
Bannerman, Orange, N. J.; George Banner- 
man, Manitowoc, Wis.; Hedly Bannerman, 
Chicago, Il.; Comdr. Graeme Bannerman, 
U. S. Navy; his mother—Mrs. Catherine Ban- 
nerman, Redgranite, Wis.; sisters—Mrs. Cath- 
erine Egbert, Westboro, Wis.; Mrs. Walter 
Harvey, Redgranite, Wis.; and Mrs. Alice 
Pirie, Redgranite, Wis. 

Biography : Robert Candlish Bannerman was 
born at Pigeon Cove, Mass., on October 25, 
1873, the son of William and Catherine Thack- 
erah Bannerman, born at Aberdeen, Scotland. 
When he was 2 years old he was taken to Aber- 
deen, Scotland. He lived there 14 years, at- 
tended the elementary schools, and was gradu- 
ated from Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. In 
1889 he came to this country with his entire 
family and settled at Berlin, Wisconsin, where 
his father was in the granite quarry business. 
He assisted his father there, and about 1891 he 
entered the postal Railway Mail Service at 
Bangor, Maine. He served for 5 years in that 
vicinity of New England in the Railway Mail 
Service. In 1901 he became Post Office In- 
spector and was assigned to the Chattanooga 
Division, and there he made quite a record 
throughout Alabama, Georgia, and Florida in 
his work as Inspector. On December 5, 1903, 
he was married to Eloise Morgan Drake at 
Winchester, Tenn. She was the daughter of 
Col. Edwin L. Drake and Nina Dufield. In 
1910 he resigned from the Postal Service, At- 
lanta Division, and went to Redgranite, Wis., 
where he entered into a partnership with his 
father in the quarry business. In 1912 he left 
Wisconsin and moved to Winnipeg, Canada, 
where he was also in a partnership in the 
quarry business, operating granite quarries at 
Butler and Ignace, Ontario. He remained in 
this business until 1917 in Canada. He entered 
the State Department as a Special Agent. 
When he first came into the service he was 
under Mr. Bill Nye, who was then serving as 
Chief Special Agent. 

Following is a statement by the Secretary of 
State: 
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“I am distressed beyond measure at the pass- 
ing of Mr. Robert Candlish Bannerman, Chief 
Special Agent of the Department of State, 
whom I was proud to number among my most 
loyal and faithful friends. His spotless char- 
acter and friendly and fair dealing endeared 
him to all who were privileged to be associated 
with him. He was conspicuously able and effi- 
cient in the discharge of his important. duties 
and responsibilities, and the Department has 
lost one of its finest and most trusted officers. 
He has a lasting place in our affections.” 


[Released to the press February 29] 

Funeral services for Mr. Robert C. Banner- 
man were held at 11 a. m. on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1940, at Gawler’s, 1756 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW. 

The following officers of the Department of 
State were honorary pallbearers: 


R. Walton Moore, Counselor of the Depart- 
ment of State 

tl Long, Assistant Secretary of 

tate 

Green H. Hackworth, Legal Adviser 

James C. Dunn, Adviser on Political Rela- 
tions 

Stanley K. Hornbeck, Adviser on Political 
Relations 

Herbert Feis, Adviser on Internationa] Eco- 
nomic Relations 

Edward Yardley, Director of Personnel 

Nathaniel P. Davis, Chief, Division of For- 
eign Service Administration 

G. Howland Shaw, Chief, Division of For- 
eign Service Personnel 

Maxwell M. Hamilton, Chief, Division of Far 
Eastern Affairs 

Laurence Duggan, Chief, Division of the 
American Republics 

John Hickerson, Assistant Chief, Division of 
European Affairs 

Wallace Murray, Chief, Division of Near 
Eastern Affairs 

Michael J. McDermott, Chief, Division of 
Current Information 

David A. Salmon, Chief, Division of Com- 
munications and Records 

Avra M. Warren, Chief, Visa Division 

E. Wilder Spaulding, Chief, Division of Re- 
search a Publication 

Warren Kelchner, Chief, Division of Inter- 
national Conferences 
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George T. Summerlin, Chief, Division of 
Protocol 

Joseph C. Green, Chief, Division of Controls 

James J. Murphy, Chief, Division of Com- 
mercial Affairs 

Cecil W. Gray, Assistant to the Secretary 

Fletcher Warren, Executive Assistant 

George L. Brandt, Administrative Officer 

Thomas F. Fitch, Acting Chief Special 
Agent. 
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The following members of the Department 
of State were pallbearers: 


Charles B. Hosmer 
Eliot B. Coulter 
Clarke L. Willard 
Louis Mason Drury 
Raymond E. Murphy 
Ashley Nicholas. 
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PUBLICATION OF “FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: 
THE LANSING PAPERS, 1914-1920,” VOLUME II 


[Released to the press February 26] 

The second volume of Foreign Relations of 
the United States: The Lansing Papers 1914- 
1920 is being released today. 

Volume I was released on February 22, 1940. 

The set contains approximately 1,400 pages 
of diplomatic correspondence and other docu- 
ments, chiefly from the period of the World 
War, the greater part of which has not pre- 
viously been published. 

The documents contained in these two vol- 
umes constitute an extensive selection from the 
large body of correspondence of Robert Lans- 
ing, former Secretary of State, which was 
secured for the files of the Department of State 
following Mr. Lansing’s death in 1928. These 
papers were, therefore, not available at the 
time when the volumes of Foreign Felations 
for the years 1914 through 1919 and the supple- 
mentary volumes on the World War and on 
Russia were compiled. A large number of the 
papers, however, seemed to have such great 
public interest that it was deemed desirable to 
publish these additional supplemental volumes. 
Although the volumes consist largely of papers 
received from the collection of Mr. Lansing, a 
certain number of closely related documents 
from other official sources, whose publication 
seemed desirable, have been included. These 
papers represent, therefore, an additional selec- 


tion of documents from the period 1914 through 
1920 bearing on subjects which have already 
been presented in volumes of Foreign Relations 
dealing with that period. 

Volume II contains sections on the partici- 
pation of the United States in the World War, 
relations with Russia, affairs in the Far East, 
and Latin-American questions, 

In the section dealing with American par- 
ticipation in the World War will be found nu- 
merous papers on cooperation with the Allies, 
discussion of war aims and peace terms, and 
the report of Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, military 
representative of the United States on the 
Supreme War Council. 

The section dealing with relations with Rus- 
sia includes papers on such subjects as the Root 
Mission to Russia in 1917 and the sending of a 
military force to Siberia. 

The section on the Far East contains a num- 
ber of papers on the attitude of the United 
States toward Japan’s “21 Demandg’ on China 
in 1915 and an extensive selection from the 
documents concerning the Lansing-Ishii nego- 
tiations of 1917. 

In the section on Latin America appear 
papers dealing with the unsuccessful negotia- 
tions for a pan-American treaty during 1915-17, 
the purchase of the Danish West Indies, and 
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relations with Mexico during the Wilson 
administration. 

Volume I consists entirely of documents from 
the period of American neutrality in the World 
War. In it are contained papers dealing with 
such subjects as efforts at neutralization of the 
Far East in the early stages of the war, the 
attitude of the United States toward the sale 
of munitions and extension of loans to bellig- 
erents, the discussion of the treatment of armed 
merchant ships, and the prolonged controversy 
with Germany over submarine warfare, culmi- 
nating in the entry of the United States into 
the war. 

The first volume is also of importance for the 
large number of letters and papers it contains 
from the pens of President Wilson, Secretary 
of State William J. Bryan, Secretary of State 
Robert Lansing, and Col. Edward M. House, 
as well as a number of American ambassadors 
and ministers in Europe including Walter 
Hines Page, James W. Gerard, Thomas Nelson 
Page, Frederic Penfield, Henry Morgenthau, 
Abram I. Elkus, and Brand Whitlock. 

The volumes were compiled under the direc- 
tion of the late Dr. Cyril Wynne, former Chief 
of the Division of Research and Publication, 
Department of State; Dr. E. Wilder Spauld- 
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ing, present Chief of the Division; and Dr. 
E. R. Perkins, Chief of the Research Section 
of the Division. The selection and arrange- 
ment of the papers was the work of Dr. J. S. 
Beddie of the Research Section. 


Copies of these volumes will shortly be 
obtainable from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at a price of $1.50 for volume I and 
$1.25 for volume II. 


Following is a list of publications which have 
been released recently by the Department : 


Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States: The Lansing Papers, 1914-1920 (in two vol- 
umes). Volume I. Publication 1420. Ixiv, 801 pp. 
$1.50 (cloth). 


Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States: The Lansing Papers, 1914-1920 (in two vol- 
umes). Volume II. Publication 1421. xlii, 576 pp. 
$1.25 (cloth). 


Mailing List of Diplomatic and Consular Offices of the 
Foreign Service of the United States [Includes Sup- 
plemental List of District Offices in the United States 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce]. January 1, 1940. Publi- 
cation 1431. 11 pp. Free. 


Foreign Service List, January 1, 1940. Publication 
1433. iv, 111 pp. Subscription, 50¢ a year; single 
copy 15¢. 








Treaty Information 
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ARBITRATION AND JUDICIAL 
SETTLEMENT 


General Act for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes 


Estonia 

According to a circular letter from the 
League of Nations, dated January 23, 1940, the 
Secretary General received on January 9, 1940, 
& communication from the Estonian Govern- 
ment informing him in regard to the declara- 


tions made by Australia and Canada when ad- 
hering to the General Act of September 26, 
1928, that while taking note of these declara- 
tions it “reserves its point of view.” 


The Netherlands 

According to a circular letter from the 
League of Nations dated January 23, 1940, the 
Secretary General of the League of Nations re- 
ceived on January 9, 1940, a communication 
from the Netherlands Government informing 
him in regard to the declaration made by Can- 
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ada when adhering to the General Act of Sep- 
tember 26, 1928, that it is obliged to make the 
same reservation in regard to this declaration 
as that made by the Netherlands Government 
in regard to the denunciation by various states 
of the Optional Clause of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, namely, that it “re- 
serves its point of view.” 


Permanent Court of International Justice 


Estonia 

According to a circular letter from the 
League of Nations dated January 23, 1940, the 
Secretary General received on January 9, 1940, 
a communication from the Estonian Govern- 
ment informing him in regard to the declara- 
tions made by Australia, Canada, New Zealand, 
the Union of South Africa, India, and France, 
that they will not regard their acceptance of 
the Optional Clause of Article 36 of the Statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice as covering disputes arising out of events 
occurring during the present war, that the Es- 
tonian Government “which has itself accepted 
the Optional Clause, takes note of these com- 
munications while reserving its own point of 


view.” 


The Netherlands 


In regard to the declaration made by the 
Canadian Government when adhering to the 
Optional Clause of the Statute of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice that it will 
not regard its acceptance of the Optional 
Clause as covering disputes arising out of 
events occurring during the present war, the 
Netherlands Government has informed the Sec- 
retary General of the League of Nations that 
in taking note of this declaration “The Royal 
Government ... having itself accepted the 
Optional Clause, it reserves its point of view.” 

The Netherlands Government’s communica- 
tion was received in the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations on January 6, 1940. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


RESTRICTION OF WAR 


Convention Relating to the Treatment of 
Prisoners of War (Treaty Series No. 846) 


Iraq 

In compliance with the provisions of article 
85 of the Convention Relating to the Treat- 
ment of Prisoners of War, signed at Geneva 
on July 27, 1929, the Swiss Minister at Wash- 
ington transmitted to the Secretary of State 
with a note dated February 23, 1940, a copy of 
the translation in the Arabic language of the 
said convention as furnished to the Swiss Gov- 
ernment by the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
of Iraq. 

In addition to the above-mentioned transla- 
tion, a copy of the translation in the Arabic 
language of the Convention for the Ameliora- 
tion of the Condition, of the Wounded and the 
Sick of Armies in the Field, signed at Geneva 
on July 27, 1929, was also enclosed with the 
Minister’s note. 


EDUCATION 


Procés-Verbal Concerning the Application 
of Articles IV, V, VI, VII, IX, XII, and 
XIII of the Convention of October 11, 1933, 
for Facilitating the International Circula- 
tion of Films of an Educational Character 


Great Britain 


According to a circular letter dated January 
30, 1940, from the League of Nations, the Pro- 
cés-Verbal Concerning the Application of Ar- 
ticles IV, V, VI, VII, IX, XII, and XIII of the 
Convention of October 11, 1933, for Facilitating 
the International Circulation of Films of an 
Educational Character, which was opened for 
signature at Geneva on September 12, 1938, 
was signed by Great Britain, subject to ratifi- 
cation, on October 21, 1939. 

The circular letter also states that by a com- 
munication received in the Secretariat, on Jan- 
uary 5, 1940, from the British Government the 
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reservation as to ratification was withdrawn, 
and as a consequence the signature of the 
procés-verbal is now operative. 


HEALTH 


Convention Modifying the International 
Sanitary Convention of June 21, 1926 


(reece 


The American Embassy at Paris trans- 
mitted to the Department with a despatch 
dated February 5, 1940, a copy of a note re- 
ceived from the French Foreign Office, dated 
January 30, 1940, stating that the instrument 
of ratification by Greece of the convention 
signed at Paris on October 31, 1938, Modifying 
the International Sanitary Convention of June 
21, 1926, was deposited with the French Gov- 
ernment on January 10, 1940. 


AVIATION 


Convention for the Unification of Certain 
Rules Relating to Damages Caused by 
Aircraft to Third Parties on the Surface, 
1933, and Additional Protocol, 1938 


Italy 


The American Ambassador to Italy reported 
by a despatch dated February 9, 1940, that the 
Oficial Gazette, No. 30, of February 6, 1940, 
publishes the text of law No. 2122, of Novem- 
ber 30, 1939, whereby Italy ratifies the Conven- 
tion for the Unification of Certain Rules Re- 
lating to Damages Caused by Aircraft to Third 
Parties on the Surface, signed at Rome on May 
29, 1933, and the Additional Protocol, signed 
at Brussels on September 29, 1938. 


Convention for the Unification of Certain 
Rules Relating to Assistance and Salvage 
of Aircraft or by Aircraft at Sea 


Italy 


The despatch from the American Ambassa- 
dor to Italy dated February 9, 1940, states that 
the law No. 2122, of November 30, 1939, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette, No. 30, of Febru- 
ary 6, 1940, ratifies on behalf of Italy the Con- 
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vention for the Unification of Certain Rules 
Relating to Assistance and Salvage of Aircraft 
or by Aircraft at Sea, signed at Brussels on 
September 29, 1938. 


CUSTOMS 


Convention Concerning Exemption From 
Taxation for Liquid Fuel and Lubricants 
Used in Air Traffic 


Italy 


According to a despatch from the American 
Ambassador to Italy dated February 2, 1940, 
the Official Gazette, No. 17, of January 22, 1940, 
publishes the text of law No. 2037, of Novem- 
ber 30, 1939, ratifying on behalf of Italy the 
Convention Concerning Exemption from Taxa- 
tion for Liquid Fuel and Lubricants Used in 
Air Traffic, signed at London on March 1, 1939. 


According to the terms of article 7 of the 
convention it will enter into force 3 months 
after the deposit of the fifth instrument of 
ratification or notification of adherence, Sub- 
sequent ratifications or adherences will take 
effect 3 months after the date of their deposit. 
The information of the Department at the 
present time is that one country has deposited 
an instrument of adherence, namely, Denmark, 
which deposited its notification of adherence on 
July 17, 1939. 


FISHERIES 


Exchange of Notes With Canada Establish- 
ing a Board of Inquiry for the Great Lakes 
Fisheries 


The Secretary of State and the Minister of 
Canada, Mr. Loring Christie, signed an ex- 
change of notes on February 29, 1940, estab- 
lishing a Board of Inquiry for the Great Lakes 
Fisheries. 


The problem of conserving the fisheries of the 
Great Lakes has long engaged the attention of 
the Governments of Canada and the United 
States, the Province of Ontario, and the States 
bordering on the Great Lakes. The production 
of certain species of Great Lakes fish has 
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reached low levels. The Board will make a 
study of the taking of fish and will submit 
recommendations as to methods of preserving 
and developing the fisheries. It will not have 
regulatory powers. 

With a view to obtaining full information and 
the benefit of the opinions of commercial fish- 
ermen, sportsmen, and other interested per- 
sons, the Board will hold hearings at various 
places in the Great Lakes area. The times and 
places of such hearings will be announced later. 

The President has appointed as American 
members of the Board Hubert R. Gallagher, 
Assistant Director, Council of State Govern- 
ments, Chicago, Il., and Dr. John R. van Oosten, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., in charge of Great Lakes 
Fisheries Investigations for the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries. The Canadian Govern- 
ment has appointed as its representatives Dr. 
A. G. Huntsman, Consulting Director to the 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada, and Mr. 
D. J. Taylor, Deputy Minister of the Depart- 
ment of Game and Fisheries of the Province of 
Ontario. 

The texts of the notes constituting the agree- 
ment, which became effective on the date of sig- 
nature, are printed below: 


“DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
February 29, 1940. 
“Sir: 

“With reference to proposals which have been 
under consideration between representatives of 
sur governments at Ottawa and Washington 
concerning the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Board of Inquiry to consider and recom- 
mend measures for the conservation of the 
Great Lakes fisheries, I have the honor to con- 
firm my understanding that an agreement for 
the establishment of such a Board has been 
reached in the following terms: 


“(1) The Board of Inquiry for the Great 
Lakes Fisheries shall be established, and shall 
consist of four members, two to be appointed 
by the Government of the United States of 
America and two to be appointed by the Ca- 
nadian Government within three months from 
the date of this agreement. 

“(2) The Board shall make a study of the 
taking of fish in the Great Lakes, such study 
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to be undertaken as soon as practicable. The 
Board shall make a report of its investigations 
to the two governments and shall make recom- 
mendations as to the methods for preserving 
“ developing the fisheries of the Great 
4akes, 


“TI shall appreciate it if you will inform me 
whether the terms of the agreement as herein 
set forth are in accordance with the under- 
standing of your Government. If they are, 
it is suggested that the agreement be considered 
as becoming effective on this date. 

“Accept [ete. | Corpett Hu” 

“The Honorable Lortne C. Curistte, 

Minister of Canada.” 


“No. 74 
“Sir: 

“I have the honour to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your Note of February 29th, 1940, by 
which, with reference to proposals which have 
been under consideration between representa- 
tives of the Canadian and United States Gov- 
ernments concerning the establishment of an 
International Board of Inquiry to consider and 
recommend measures for the conservation of 
the Great Lakes fisheries, I have the honour 
to confirm your understanding that an agree- 
ment for the establishment of such a Board 
has been reached. 

“The terms of this agreement which you 
have communicated to me are as follows: 


“(1) A Board of Inquiry for the Great 
Lakes fisheries shall be established, and shall 
consist of four members, two to be appointed 
by the Government of the United States of 
America and two to be appointed by the Cana- 
dian Government within three months from 
the date of this agreement. 

“(2) The Board shall make a study of the 
taking of fish in the Great Lakes, such study 
to be undertaken as soon as practicable. The 
Board shall make a report of its investigations 
to the two Governments and shall make recom- 
mendations as to the methods for preserving 
and developing the fisheries of the Great Lakes. 


“I am instructed to state that the terms of 
the agreement as communicated to me are in 
accordance with the understanding of the 
Canadian Government. 


Fepruary 29, 1940. 
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“I am further instructed to inform you that 
the Canadian Government concurs in your sug- 
gestion that the agreement be considered as 
becoming effective on this date and will accord- 
ingly consider it as becoming effective on this 
date. 

“T have [etc. | Lorine C. Curistre 

“The Honorable CorpeLt Hut, 

Secretary of State of the United States, 
Washington, D. C.” 


LABOR 


Convention Concerning Statistics of Wages 
and Hours of Work in the Principal Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Industries, Includ- 
ing Building and Construction, and in 
Agriculture 


New Zealand 
According to a circular letter from the 
League of Nations dated January 30, 1940, the 
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instrument of ratification by New Zealand of 
the Convention Concerning Statistics of Wages 
and Hours of Work in the Principal Mining 
and Manufacturing Industries, Including 
Building and Construction, and in Agriculture, 
adopted by the International Labor Conference 
at its twenty-fourth session (Geneva, June 2- 
22, 1938), was registered with the Secretariat 
on January 18, 1940. 

The letter adds that the ratification is given 
subject to the express reservation that Part II 
(Statistics of Average Earnings and of Hours 
Actually Worked) be excluded from accept- 
ance of the convention, in accordance with the 
provision made in article 2 thereof, and subject 
to the further reservation that all areas shall 
be excluded from the application of the con- 
vention other than the North Island of New 
Zealand and adjacent islets; the South Island 
of New Zealand and adjacent islets; and the 
Chatham Islands. 
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